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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he Hon. Michael Henry Herbert, secretary of 

the British embassy at Paris, whose portrait 
appears on the cover page, has been appointed 
ambassador of Great Britain to the United 
States, to succeed the late Lord Pauncefote. He 
and the United States are old acquaintances, 
even friends. From 1888 to 1893 he was attached 
to the legation at Washington as second secre- 
tary, chargé d’affaires and secretary, and he 
married an American lady, Miss Lelia, daughter 
of Mr. R. T. Wilson of New York. Mr. Herbert 
is only forty-five years old, but he has been 
connected with the British diplomatic service 
since he was twenty years old. His record at 
Paris, The Hague, Constantinople and Rome, as 
well as at Washington, is a most creditable one. 
Personally he is popular, and there is no doubt 
that he will maintain and extend the cordial 
relations which Lord Pauncefote worked so 
wisely to establish. 


Mt enjoyed a centennial week, so to speak, 
last month, when—all at about the same 


Bowdoin College were celebrating their hundredth 
anniversaries. Properly, too, these were all occa- 
sions for enthusiasm. Sometimes a centennial 
suggests none but solemn thoughts ; but the city, 
the two towns, and above all the noble institution 
at Brunswick, have a future to aspire to as well 
as a past to be proudly cherished. 

he Aroostook farmer was troubled by his hens 

eating eggs, so like a good Yankee he invented 
a nest to end the trouble. There was a small 
hole in the bottom of the nest, and as soon as 
an egg was laid it rolled down out of sight and 
reach. The plan worked like a charm for a 
while, and until one old hen decided that the 
brooding season had arrived. Then the farmer 


drove some distance to buy a setting of choice | 


eggs, plugged the hole in the nest, and established 
Mother Biddy in business. She stuck to her job 
faithfully, and after three weeks the farmer went 
out to the barn to inquire into results. He found 
the hen sitting on an empty nest. The eggs were 
in a familiar cavity underneath it. The plug had 
come out of the hole. 


A song that was popular twenty-five years ago 
pictured a wife as sorrowing over her lost 
youth and the “silver threads among the gold’’ 
in her hair, and represented her husband as 
assuring her that she would be “always young 
and fair’ to him in spite of that. But could she 
have gained a husband if in early life she had 
lost a finger? The inquiry is suggested by a 
recent occurrence in Connecticut. A young girl 
who had lost a part of a finger, taken off by a 
machine, sued her employer for five thousand 
dollars’ damages. One of her causes of complaint 
was “that her chances of making a suitable 
marriage are thereby greatly injured.’”’ Consider- 
able allowance must be made, of course, for the 
enthusiasm of an attorney; but it would be 
really interesting to hear an exhaustive argument 
on the comparative advantages of hair and fingers, 
their influence on matrimony, and their general 
bearing upon happiness. Most of us manage to 
accommodate ourselves to the “silver threads’’ ; 
probably if loss of fingers was equally inevitable 
we would be able to bear that as well. 
ps weaeeey has heard the story of the farmer 
who dug up a patch of witch-grass, burned 
it, sifted the ashes, pounded the lumps ina mortar, 
stored all for sixteen years in air-tight iron vessels, 
and then strewed the ashes over another piece of 
land—on which he had a fine crop of witch-grass 
the following year. The stuff is tenacious of 
life, if the story is exaggerated. Yet it can be 
fooled, if we may believe a citizen of Hampton, 
New Hampshire. His father, he says, planted 
potatoes on such grass without plowing, and 
then covered them to the depth of a foot and a 
half with salt hay, seaweed and beach refuse. 
The indomitable grass “grew up through’’ this 
covering, and thereby forced itself out of the 
ground. All the farmer had to do in the fall was 
to lift up and carry off the rubbish, by the one 
process digging his potatoes and ridding his land 
of a pest. So perfect and beautiful a tale deserves 
to be true. We would that Mrs. Stowe’s Sam 
Lawson still lived, that he might experiment and 
report upon it. 


time — Waterville, Baldwin, Lincolnville, and | Gapudaes 


| Solon and home |i a year. 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting it a 
Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 














Te TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE %0'sortérow or. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Private Schoo! 


BOOKKEEPING, Shorthand,Typewriting, etc.,at 
one rate of tuition. First-class instruction at moder- 
ate cost. Free illustrated catalogue. a A Business Col- 
lege, Portiand, Augusta and Bangor, Me. ¥F. L. Shaw, Pres. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DuxpuRy, MAss. Individual poching a 
pictures and circular. 
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| North Yarmouth Academy, Yarmouth, Males. 


Thorough prennration for Harvard, Bowdoin, Welles- 
ley and other leading colleges. Delightful location. 
Terms moderate. EV. B. P. SNOW, A. M., 


Williston Seminary ,Academy for Bors 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully New At laboratories in i ng s, Chemistry and 
Biolosy. i ew Athol pea, LA mile» le and straightawa 
track JOSEPH H A. M., Principal. 
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Young men and women 

COLLEGE or | Wanted.” to <f.dy Pharmacy. 
The demand for graduates of this 
PHARMACY, School is in excess of the supply. 
Catalogue Free. J. W. BAtrp, Dean. 


LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, 


Founded 1844. Widely known as“ The Abbott Family 
. The new building accommodating 20 
boys ready October 1, 1902. 

GEORGE DUDLEY CHURCH, Principal. 


A SCHOOL 
Rock FoR 
° ai ale4 > at Wellesley Hills 
FRIENDS SCHOOL, 


Massachusetts 
Providence, R.1I. Founded by Friends over J hg 
but open to all Genotninations. my 
, boysand girls. Ideal combination of 
fe Send for catalogue. 
JONES, LL. B., Principal. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. Orono, Me. 
Courses: Classical; Latin ntific; Scientific; 
Civil, Mechanical, Blectrical, Mining = 
neering ; Chemical, A cultural repens 
Medica) Pharmacy; — Mili rill. C 
educational. Necessary fellows’ at | not oe 
$200 a year. Geo. Emory F Pres., , Me. 


COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-third year opens 
Sep ea bre = Ample instruction in actual practice. 

ACKSON, A. M., M. D., REGISTRAR 
Near Gir Hospital: Shawmut Avenue, BosTON, Mass. 


Faelten Pianoforte School. 


Maintains the highest musical and tech- 
nical standards. Complete courses for 
adults and children. Normal school for 
teachers. Students’ Home for young women. 


30 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON. 


ite Garland Kindergarten Training School 


Regular course in Kindergarten 
Special course in Froebel’s prin- 
Also one yont goumse ia in 
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Reo! ny 
ie education—one year. 


ciples c 

Home-making, including study of Froe edu 
tional theory and study and practice of Household 
‘ts — cookery, markoung serving, etc. For further 
exticulars s address MRS. MARGARET J. STAN- 
West ~ 3%, Street, Boston, Mass. 


MY. SITUATION 


With The New England M 

tained for me by_Burdett College of Betas eS. 
and Shorthand.—Miss B. M. Adams, Everett. Write to 

Burdett College, 694 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


BOOTHBY SURGICAL HOSPITAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
1 and 3 Worcester Sq., Boston. 


plication blanks and r ements for admission 

uest. Only girls ov 8 over twenty-two years 

| a high-sc education or its equiv- 

apply e keep a directory of_our own 

ich wet supply our patrons. Graduates 

.00 per week; undergraduates $15.00. Address in- 
quiries to the SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES. 


Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s 
Frebel-School— Kindergarten 
Normal Classes. 


Two years’ course. Preparatory and _ post- 
graduate courses. Music on kindergarten prin- 
ciples. 11th year. For catalogue address, 
MISS RUST, 811 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


LIX COMRERDIAL 


Sixty-Third Year Opens September 2, 1902. 
Age, experience, reliability, and the most modern and 
effective methods recommend this school as the best 
for all Business and Shorthand Studies. Send for 
Year Book and new Penmanship Circular, FREE. 


666 Washington St., cor. Beach, Boston, Mass. 


~ RHODE ISLAND: 
*“ COLLEGE OF. 


AGRICULTURE 
AND MECHANIC ARTS 


Kingston, R. I. 

A Sochaatenhastentife college for youne, men and 

ung WwW nm. Courses in Agriculture, Mechani- 
eal and Hlectrical Engineering Vnenaietry Ine lo 
and General Science lead to the degree of B. 

opargtor Department. — Tuition 

free. , Wiustra ae Catal 
H. SHBUR i Ph. D., Pres. 
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SUFFIELD 
ACADEMY 


Connecticut Literary Institution, 
SUFFIELD, CONN. 


A refined, homelike and thoroughly equipped 
boarding-school for boys. New chemical and 
physical laboratories, class-rooms, dining-hall 
and sleeping-rooms. Secures culture, refinement 
and health by constant supervision and indi- 

dual attention. Thorough preparation for 
Amherst, Brown, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, 

. I. T., Yale, and all other colleges and techni- 
cal schools. Certitic ‘ates issue h year opens 
September 9th. For catalogue address, 


Prin. H. L. THOMPSON, Suffield, Conn. 











The New Hampshire College 


of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, 
Spon N. H., 

culture, Mechanical Engi- 

pees Electrical neering, Technical Chem- 

so a General Course. For Catalogue, 

pe cost of tuition and full particulars, address 


CHAS. 8S. MURKLAND, President. 


Offers courses i 

















DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like ——— thorough and efficient training 
in eve epartment of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpfa school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $225 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Principal, Franklin, Mass. 
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ONLY HOME MILITARY 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 


A strictly select Family feheo! 
number of pupils is limited y * forty. 
The buildings are new, with all modern 
sanitary improvements. Outdoor sports 
are found here in perfection. Rowing 
aaa 1 fishing on the old Concord; baseball, 
footbal awn - tennis and gymnasium 
sports — for which there is ample room 
on the o sixty, acres included in the school 

rounds. he excellent military cas 
iS an attractive feature of the schoo 
T urses of st udy fit for any college, 
schools of t nd t ° 
examinations for entrane 5 required. Only 
requisite —good moral character. —— 
eare and training to young pore erms, 
$500. Send for illustrated booklet. 


M. C. MITCHELL, Principal. 


SCHOOL 


- 


The 





‘Mitchell’s Military School, 


BILLERICA, 
MASS. 

















CUSHING ACADEMY, Ashburnham, Mass. 


La, 


=x. 8S. COWBLEIL A. M., Principal. 





} For YOUNG MEN 
and YOUNG WOMEN. 


Location among the 
hills of Northern Cen- 
tral Mass. 1100 ft. above 
sea-level. Two hours’ 
ride from Boston. 


Modern Buildings. 
Several Courses of Study. 
Strong Music Departments. 
Well - equipped Laboratories. 

Large Gymnasium. 

New Athletic Field. 
Certificate Admits to Leading 

Colleges. 








% 
$200 to $250 pays all 
necessary expenses for 
board, room, tuition, etc. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
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Lasell Seminary for Young Women, 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Ten Miles 


Under such conditions students do 
not merely learn, they absorb knowl- 
edge ; it does not reach their memories 
alone, but their imaginations, and reacts 
in character. 

Lasell aims at training happy, healthy, 
helpful women. Happy women its girls 
can hardly help becoming, for Lasell 
has the very breath of happiness, and 
three years of being happy makes the 
habit permanent. 


PLACES ARE NOW BEING TAKEN FOR THE YEAR BEGINNING 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


SEPTEMBER, 1902. 


From Boston. 


The girls of Lasell 
grow into helpful 
women, for the spirit 
of deft-handed service 
and prudent direction 
of household matters 
lives in the Hall and 
makes part of the 
deliberate course of 
training. 

Ruskin says that 
men should be trained 
for mastery of princi- 
ples and details; wom- 
en for less exact 
and more responsive 
understanding. Such 
is the conception that 
Lasell Seminary 


keeps in mind. 


Its girls are healthy, too. ‘I can 
always tell a Lasell girl when I see 
her,’’ once said a clever Boston society 
woman, ‘‘ by her graceful walk, good 
color, alert mind and charm of manner.’’ 
Of course Lasell girls are healthy; they 
live in a cheery, breezy place, near 
tennis-courts and basket-ball standards, 
and with the beautiful Charles River 
close at hand, stretching splendid canoe- 
courses between its historic banks. 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Seeceoceeececeeeccecececceececeeeceececeececececeeceeeeeeeeeeececeeeeeeeececece eee 
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THE FARMER LAID THE COMBINATION ON HIS 
PLATE AND STUDIED IT INTENTLY. 











HE south pasture was the last place 
ss where Elkanah Watson expected to meet 
with a surprise. Boy and man he had 
known it for fifty years, and he could have 
mapped the location of every stone. Yet never 
before had he encountered there—or elsewhere 
—the very dirty little boy who jumped up from 
a fence corner as Elkanah approached on a 
certain September morning. 
Elkanah was slow of speech ; he opened his 
mouth and stared at the stranger. 


“T ain’t done nothin’ !’’ the boy cried, defiantly, | 
after they had looked at each other a moment. | 
“I wasn’t goin’ to be buried up in the ground, | 


though, you bet!’ 

“Hey? Who are ye, sonny?” 

“I’m Fred-r-ick.” The child prolonged the 
‘word in a curious fashion, as if he had been 
warned never to let go of it. “The men put 
my mother in a box and carried her off in a 
black wagon, and I was ’fraid they or the cops 
‘would come back and get me, so I skun out.” 

“Where do ye live?” 

“In Galvin’s Alley.” 

“That’s in the city, ain’t it?” 

“Yep,” said Frederick. 

“Well, how d’ye get out here, thirty mile?” 
asked Elkanah. 

“T hooked a ride, an’ then I walked.” 

The boy’s black eyes seemed rather shifty, 
but evasive glances were the only sign he gave 
of possible untruthfulness. He “spoke up” 
promptly, too, when the farmer questioned 
him. Yet the situation perplexed Elkanah, 
who was not quick at reaching conclusions. 
“‘Haven’t ye got any folks ?”’ he demanded. 

The boy’s lip quivered. “Iain’t got nothin’,” 
he answered. 

Elkanah turned decisively in the direction of 
the house. “Well, I can’t have ye starvin’ to 
death on my premises,” he said, with affected 
sternness. And then he added, “You come 





along 0’ me, sonny boy.” : 

It would be easy to dwell on the details of | 
Frederick’s introduction to the Watsons’ place: | 
to tell how “Aunt Rhoda” Watson fed him— | 
which was agreeable, and scrubbed him—which | 
Was not ; how she borrowed garments to replace | 
his rags, and fitted him out a day or two | 
later with clothing that was almost beyond | 
Frederick’s fondest conceptions of splendor ; | 


how the boy got acquainted with the wonders 
of the farm, and at the same time had his first 
experience of the crowning triumph of civiliza- 
tion—a Christian home. 

But the essential incident at this stage in 
Frederick’s career was Elkanah’s visit to the 
city and to Galvin’s Alley, where—although in 
deadly fear for his head and his pocketbook— 
he lingered until he had learned all that any- 
body could tell him about the boy. 

“T guess it’s so, that he hasn’t got any folks,” 
Elkanah reported to Aunt Rhoda that night, 
when Frederick was safe in bed. “ Near as 
I ean find out, his father and mother— 
McKendree, the name was—were pretty poor 
sticks. 'They’re both dead. Folks do say, 
Rhody,” Elkanah added, reluctantly, “that 
this boy was a terr’ble little thief, reg’lar 
trained for it. ’Tain’t me that’s sayin’ it, 
Rhody,” for his wife showed signs of vehement 
indignation. “I don’t know as he is, and I 
don’t know as he is. I thought I ought to tell 
ye, though.” 

“Couldn’t expect much of a child that’s been 
brought up the way he has,’ Aunt Rhoda 
retorted. “If he was kind o’ light-fingered, it’s 
probably because nobody ever told him different. 
Like enough he stole when he was starving. 
He’s as pretty behaved a young one, so far, as 
anybody’d want to see. I’ve been thinking, 
Elkanah,” she ended abruptly, “we might keep 
him a while and see how he did turn out. 
There’s room enough here, land knows, and it 
would seem kind o’ lonesome now without 
him.” 

**That’s what I’ve been thinkin’, too, Rhody,” 
Elkanah agreed. 

So speedily, and in spite of the warnings of 
his old neighbors, Elkanah took Frederick into 
the family. He was not old énough to appre- 
ciate his good fortune fully, perhaps, and he 
had an “tinsentimental” disposition and made 
few displays of feeling ; but he dropped into the 
home life and into school and Sunday-school 
affairs as if he had always borne a part in 
them. 

Frederick was a bright boy, and he went 
ahead with amazing rapidity. Aunt Rhoda 
and Elkanah were quite unrighteously proud 
when Frederick, returning from school one 
Friday night, showed them a japanned tin 


box, and told them with unwavering 
eyelids that it was his “ prize.’’ 

“For spellin’, sonny boy,” Elkanah 
queried benevolently, “or figgers, or 
readin’ ?” 

*“He’s spellin’ in three letters,” Aunt 
Rhoda interjected ; “anit was only a little 


while ago he couldn’t say the alphabet.” | 


Frederick gazed solemnly from one to the 
other. “Uh-huh!” he observed. Then he 
seemed willing to drop the subject, and only 
anxious to take the box, which contained 
pencils and crayons, up to his own room. 
But Aunt Rhoda insisted that this, being his 
first prize, should have a place of hqnor. She 
set it on the parlor mantel. 

There it remained for five days. At the end 
of that time the minister’s wife, chancing to 
call, identified the box as a “ scholars’ com- 
panion” which her son had missed from his 
desk at school. She bore the trophy home with 
her. Aunt Rhoda let the matter pass, only 
saying gently to Frederick that he “mustn’t 
make any more such mistakes.” 

To outward seeming, he obeyed. Autumn 
glided into winter, and winter verged toward 
spring, and, so far as anybody knew, Frederick 
wore the white badge of perfect rectitude. He 


seemed always glad to be useful. 

Out of school hours he fetched wood and 
water, went to the store and the post-office, 
attended to the thousand odd jobs that lie in 
wait for a boy on a farm, and seemed happily 
content withal. His foster-parents never had 
a doubt of him until the mild spring day 
when, while Aunt Rhoda was putting his room 
to rights, she traced an overpowering odor to 
Frederick’s trunk. 

It was an old haircloth monster the boy had 
found in the attic and begged for his own. 
Nobody could imagine what he wanted to do 
with it, but the natural conclusion was that, 
as Elkanah said, he had planned “some boy 
contraption—anything from makin’ a e’lection 
of rocks to settin’ a hen.’’ 

She tiptoed over to the trunk and dragged it 
from under the edge of the bed. It was not 
locked, but the straps were elaborate and 
perplexing, and Aunt Rhoda’s resolution—and 
breath—had almost failed her before she had 
mastered all their mysteries. Then she cou- 
rageously threw up the lid. 


| an assortment of things! If one could imagine 
a museum in a madhouse—a museum estab- 
lished by the patients—one would have some- 
thing resembling Frederick’s collection. 

A carving-knife lay cheek by jowl with 





was handy as well as mentally alert, and he | 


Surely never before or since was seen such | 
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several decaying bananas. A great slab of 
cheese neighbored some cakes of toilet soap. 
A half-pint measure, a razor-strop, three or 
four glass tumblers, a garden trowel, a box 
of fancy stationery, several assorted bottles of 
patent medicine, a number of china nest-eggs 
and a bag of salt— these were some of the 
things Aunt Rhoda found in one corner. She 
had no heart to look farther. 
She carefully extracted the cheese and the 
bananas and carried them at arm’s length to 
the swill-barrel. Then she called her husband 
and gave him a glimpse of the contents of the 
trunk. 
“Frederick must have stole something every 
time we sent him to the store,” Aunt Rhoda 
said. The thought shamed and distressed her 
inexpressibly. There were tears in her mild 
blue eyes. “Why did he do it, Elkanah? 
We'd ’a’ given him money to buy anything he 
wanted—and he knew it.’ 
Elkanah combed his beard and meditated. 
“This takin’ things like bananas and cheese 
and leavin’ ’em to spile is what gits me,’’ he 
observed at last. ‘“‘Looks ’most as though he 
coukin’t help stealin’, as though it was in his 
blood. What say?” 
Aunt Rhoda had nothing to say. The two 
old people sat down on the side of Frederick’s 
bed and were speechless fora while. It was 
the woman who first found her voice. 
“I feel a responsibility for Frederick,” she 
said. “I couldn’t content myself to see him go 
to the reform school or any sucli place—he’s 
such a little feller! You better talk to him, 
Elkanah, It ain’t in reason that he under- 
stands. If he did I’m sure he wouldn’t do it. 
You'll have to talk to him, real solemn, after 
supper. He’ll mind it more comin’ from a 
man.”’ 
Elkanah sighed, and went heavily away. 
His wife did not see him again that afternoon. 
He was very silent at supper-time, and ate 
little. But when the meal was ended he 
pushed back his chair and began abruptly, as 
if to make the most of his courage. “ See 
here, sonny boy!” he said. 
Frederick showed a grave and attentive face. 
“Your Aunt Rhoda and I happened on to 
your trunk this afternoon, Frederick,” Elkanah 
went on. “We found things that—that sur- 
prised us. Did you steal ’em ?” 
Frederick stared stolidly into a far corner of 
the room. “I took some of ’em,” he owned, 
after a little consideration. 
“What for?” 
The question seemed to puzzle the boy. He 
locked his long, slim fingers in a peculiar fashion 
he had, and peered into his hands as if he 
expected to read an answer in the palms. 
“My folks said it was smart to get things,” 
he muttered. “They used to lick me when I 
didn’t.” 
“We didn’t ever tell ye to get anything that 
didn’t belong to ye, did we ?”’ 
“No.” 
“Well, we’d rather ye wouldn’t. We aim to 
send ye to school, and bring ye up to be useful 
and do well by ye every way; but if ye want 
us to do that, ye’ll have to live our fashion. If 
you’d rather live Galvin’s Alley way,”’ Elkanah 
ended, “‘I s’pose we could send ye back there. 
I’d hate to do that, though. I think before I’d 
do that I’d put ye in the reform school, to stay 
| till you was twenty-one.” 
Frederick involuntarily shuddered. 
“No, we wouldn’t want to do that, either,” 
the farmer hastened to add. “We wouldn’t do 
it unless you drove us to it. So you just think 
| it over, Frederick,’’ he concluded, more cheer- 
| fully. “And now you go down and ask the 
| storekeeper to ruri over this evenin’. He’ll 
| tell me what the things you took are worth, 

and I’ll pay for ’em, and you'll tell him you 
| took ’em and you’re sorry for it—and so we'll 
| all start square again.”’ 
It promised to be a severe and effectual 
lesson, for, as Mrs. Watson might have 
expressed it, Frederick was a “high-feelin’”’ 
| youth. Headmired his own achievements, and 
| greatly disliked to admit he was in the wrong, 
|and the confession to the storekeeper was 

probably the bitterest penance his short life 
|had known. Yet he went through with it 
| manfully, and then, after a few days of depres- 
| sion, settled back into his old self—the same 
| boy except, as the Watsons fondly hoped, for 
| one desired change. 

Thus the months passed until September 
came again. Great events were due to happen 
in September on the Watson place. It was just 
a year since Frederick had arrived. There was 
always Mr. Watson’s birthday, too, a fixed 
| festival. For those simple old people made 
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much of each other’s birthdays, which gave 
oceasion for little gifts and abundant rejoicing. 

Frederick was very thoughtful when he heard 
of the birthday; but the week before it came 
Mr. Watson took him to a neighboring town, to 
the circus, and after that he cheered up and 
seemed as mysteriously expectant as Aunt Rhoda 
herself, 

He was the most excited one of the three when 
Elkanah lifted his plate on the looked-for morn- 
ing, and revealed the mittens Aunt Rhoda had 
knitted for him, the collars and cuffs their married 
daughter had sent him, and — something else. 
Frederick held his breath and gripped the edge 
of the table as Elkanah slowly unwrapped the— 
something else. 

It was a gold watch, large, heavy, and so 
enameled in color that one might have recognized 
it across a street; a “loud” and vulgar watch, 
yet evidently a costly one. And attached to this 
masterpiece was a short and slender nickel chain, 
worth, at the outside, about fifty cents. 

The farmer laid the combination on his plate 
and studied it intently. He would not meet his 
wife’s eyes. 

After a moment he turned to Frederick and 
smiled, a somewhat ghastly smile. “Did you 
give me this, sonny boy ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 


“J thank ye.” And with that Elkanah 


dropped the watch into his waistcoat pocket, and | 
For some | 


fastened the chain to a buttonhole. 
reason this action seemed not to meet with 
Frederick’s approval. 

“T thought you’d like to hang such a pretty 
watch over the mantelpiece—where it wouldn’t 
get lost—and keep it to look at,” he suggested. 

“Oh, no, sonny boy.” The farmer glanced at 
his wife now. “I’m goin’ to wear it all the 
time, and show it, and brag about it to everybody 
I meet.” 

It was observable that Frederick suddenly lost 
his appetite. 

He was in very low spirits that afternoon 
when, following a conference with Aunt Rhoda, 
Elkanah blithely told him to put on his best 
clothes, for they two were going to town. Nor 
did the drive inspirit him. 1t generally happened 
that in the course of such a trip the boy found 
much to look at and talk about; but to-day he 
kept his eyes fixed on the floor of the buggy 
and, when Elkanah spoke to him, replied in 
monosy liables. 


Elkanah, on the contrary, seemed even absurdly | 
cheerful—probably because it was his birthday. | 


The birthday presents were conspicuous, the 
watch especially. It popped out of his pocket | 
as often as they met anybody, and Elkanah | 
consulted it, ostentatiously, twenty times to the | 
mile. 

Curiously enough, whenever it flashed in the 
sunlight Frederick, crouching in his corner of 
the seat, appeared to shrink and shrivel. He 
looked a very small boy indeed by the time they 
reached town—although bis face was lined and 

* gray, like that of an old man. 

Elkanah drove to an unfamiliar livery-stable, 
that nearest the circus-grounds, and put up the 
team. He took occasion to show the watch here, 
also. To the diminished Frederick it seemed 
that the light of recognition shone in the livery- 
man’s eye. Be that as it might, he made no 
remark, and the boy and the man walked on to 
the square. 

Elkanah stopped in front of a jeweler’s shop. 
A window-dial here showed the correct time, and 
Elkanah once more extracted the birthday watch 
and held it in his hand for interminable minutes. 
Onee or twice, for no obvious reason, he turned 
and faced the square and the passers-by—he and 
the watch. 

And then all at once the catastrophe. occurred. 
A policeman elbowed his way toward them, 
gathered the watch deftly into his own hand, 
and laid the other hand on Elkanah’s shoulder. 

“T want you,” the policeman said, in a very 
decided tone. 


“Hey? What’s that?” Elkanah spoke as if | 


surprised ; and yet, somehow — 

“We've been lookin’ for this,” the officer 
explained, mainly for the benefit of the by- 
standers. “It was lifted cireus day.” 

“J didn’t steal it.” 

The policeman tightened his grip. “Tell that 
to the judge. 
same.” 

Frederick had drifted toward the outer edge of 
the crowd. His first impulse, an inheritance | 
from his old life of vagabondage, had been to | 
run, to hide. 


But Elkanah’s mild and serrowful eyes had | 
And when he| 
heard that threat to imprison his friend and | 


sought him out and held him. 


benefactor, shut him with the little city’s seum 
and riffraff, and fasten an indelible stain upon 
his name, the newer Frederick came to the front. 
He rushed back to the officer. 

“Say, you,” the boy cried, “don’t you dare | 
arrest him! He don’t know anything about the | 
watch. I stole it—so I could have somethin’ | 
nice to give him for his birthday. I bought the 
chain with my own money. You hear me? I 
stole the watch, I tell you!” 

Strange, the boy thought even in that frenzied 
moment, that Elkanah should look so pleased 
and so well content! He did not speak, however. 
The policeman grinned as if he found something 
distinctly humorous in the situation. 

“Well,” he said, jovially, in reply to Frederick’s 
outburst, “seein’s you’re bound to have it so, 
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young feller, I’ll take you along, too, and then 
I'll be sure I’ve caught enough for a mess !” 

I have never asked Elkanah what influence he 
brought to bear on the owner of the watch—who, 
there is reason to believe, was somebody whose 
heart was sounder than his taste in jewelry. 
But this is certain, that Elkanah and Frederick 
drove home together at the usual time that 
night. 

Elkanah was in a happy frame of mind, as 
usual, but Frederick was very thoughtful. He 
had queer choking spells all along the road, and 
he did not get the lump out of his throat until 
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IRGINIA BOOTH, if you 
aren’t a case!’ 
The class in Cicero was on 
its way back to the general assembly | 
room. ‘There was always a minute or two in 
the corridor. 

Virginia held her book aloft and regarded the 
audacious little margin sketch critically. 

“Pretty good, don’t you think?” she said. 
| *Didn’t any of you notice whata splendid chance 
I had to-day? If you think I could resist it — 

“Oh, we don’t!” laughed Georgia Lovejoy, 
under her breath. “Girls, will you look at him! 
Isn’t that Professor Gregg 
all over?” 

Professor Gregg was the 
instructor in Latin at the 
Girls’ High School in Elwell. 
He was a wiry, nervous 
young man, whose smooth, 
spectacled countenance was 
capable of a great variety of 
astonishing expressions. 

He was also Virginia 
Booth’s best ‘‘subject.’’ 
From cover to cover of her 
Cicero were irresistible little 
sketches of his favorite atti- 
tudes and grimaces. 





I’ll have to lock you up, just the | 


This very morning had not 
Salome warned her? Poor 
Salome! Did she not always 
do it at the last minute? 
“Not to-day, dear. Promise 
| you won’t to-day. I’d like to 
lie here and feel easy just for 
one day.” 

“You poor dear! But I 
never could keep my promise 
‘if Professor Gregg looked - 
over his spectacles in that 
perfectly beautiful way. I’d 

have to sketch him. No use, 
Salome; 1’m hopeless.” 

“Soam I. I give you up. 
But, remember, some day 
you’ll wish you hadn’t. It’s 

H ” 


“Pity me when it does! 
Good-by, dear! Don’t begin 
to worry till quarter of 
eleven. Cicero doesn’t come 
till then. Here, take this— 
and this—and this! Put ’em 
under your pillow. That’s 
every pencil I’ve got!” 

There was always this 
little scene—varying only in 
wording—when V irginia said 
good-by. 
among her pillows, white and wistful. Virginia 
| was sixteen, Salome thirty. They had only each 
other. 

Salome was an incurable invalid, but all day 
long, while Virginia was away, her thin white 
| fingers flew. ‘That was her secret. The things 
| she fashioned out of her gay wools meant pretfy 

clothes for the child and a chance for an educa- 
| tion. Salome never told her sister how pitifully 
small their income was. That was another 
| secret. 
One day there was a discussion in the Cicero 
| class, and Professor Gregg held out his hand. 

“May I take your book, Miss Booth?” he 

said. “ Possibly your text differs here. Mis- 
| prints sometimes occur. Er—your book, Miss 
| Booth?” For in the horror of the moment 
Virginia had held back. 

Now, because there was nothing else to do, 
she extended the book. A soft gasp was audible 
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After she went away Salome lay | “I don’t want to be body-guarded. 
| don’t think I’m afraid !” 


and kissed him and eried over him. 

Elkanah says that Frederick cried more or 
less, too. 

Furthermore, Elkanah admits that he suspected 
the watch had been stolen, and that he wanted 
to be arrested. He says that the result was 
“worth it.” Indeed, I think it was. Watson’s 
neighbors are wont to say that Frederick is “so 
straight he bends backward.” He is town 
treasurer at present; and when his townsmen 
need a trustee, or an executor, or one to fill any 
position that calls for a just, wise, discreet and 
honest man, they turn to Frederick first. 


Sl ay 
in silence. She went on down the 
hall, and then was surrounded. 

“Never mind, Virgie, we'll all 
stand by you!” 

“We'll body-guard you! We’ll tell him it’s a 
species of insanity—runs in the family. All the 
Booths have made faces, back to nobody knows 
when !” 

“Yes, you dear, he sha’n’t have you expelled ; 
he sha’n’t !” 

Expelled! Oh, was that what it meant? 
O poor Salome! Not expelled! 

“Please stop; please let go!” Virginia cried. 





“Well, I am,” chattered Georgia. 


Grea eb Nae LY 


| after Aunt Rhoda had lifted him from the buggy 








I hope you | 





**MISS BOOTH, I HAVE DISCOVERED SOMETHING.”’ 


“Tm | speak yet! 








store; I’ve seen them there!” sobbed Virginia. 
“But I never thought—oh, I never thought 
Salome made them! How could I have known? 
She’s been making them right along. That’s 
why she’s always so tired when I get home. It 
kills Salome to sit up like that !”’ 

Little by little things grew clearer for Virginia. 
At the end of her sobbing vigil two things stood 
out in black relief: there wasn’t enough money, 
and so Salome had to work ; and Professor Gregg 
would probably have her expelled. The first 
thought broke Virginia’s heart, and the second 
would break Salome’s. 

It was a wakeful night for the merry, careless 
girl. At ten o’clock she had shaken her head 
seornfully. Apologize to Professor Gregg? 
Never! She had meant no harm to him. She 
had to look at him, did she not? And when 
she looked, could she help drawing him? Could 
anybody ? 

That was at ten. At eleven Virginia was 
uncertain and miserable. At twelve she sprang 
out of bed. “I shall apologize,’’ she said, aloud: 
“Salome and I are in the scales. I’m up so high 
it makes me light-headed, and Salome—Salome’s 
down so low she bumps! I shall apologize.’ 

But it was hard—only Virginia knew how 
hard. 

Afterward she remembered but one happening 
in that recitation. That one would stand out 
clearly in her memory till she was an old woman. 
She could always hear the calm tread of Professor 
Gregg’s boots across the room to her. 

“Your book, Miss Booth. Pardon me for 
retaining it. I wanted to compare certain por- 
tions of it with the original. I find they agree 
exactly—exactly.”’ 

She could never stop won- 
dering if there had been a 
wicked twinkle behind the 
professor’s spectacles. She 
had not dared to look, but 
there had been one in his 
tone. 

On the next day the recita- 
tion dragged out its length. 
The girls were all dull and 
absent-minded from sym- 
pathy. Georgia clutched one 
of Virginia’s hands in her 
own, and breathed alternate 
encouragement and defiance 
in a whisper. 

But at the end of the hour 
Virginia cast off the friendly 
fingers and sat up straight. 

“Go out, all of you!’’ she 
whispered. “My last will 
and testament is, ‘ Never 
make faces!’ Take me asa 
warning. Now go” along, 
every soul of you!’ 

“Miss Booth will remain 
for a moment,” a quiet voice 
was saying, as the class was 
dismissed. 

“For all the world as if he 
said, ‘Miss Booth’s hour has 
come!’’? groaned Georgia, 
beneath her breath. ‘“Good- 
by, poor dear !’ 

Virginia turned and faced 
the quiet young man. He 
did not give her an instant 
to speak. 

“Miss Booth, I have dis- 
eovered something,’’ he 
began. 

His eyes were twinkling 
down at her in the kindest 
way. His tone was quite 
commonplace and friendly. 

“T have discovered that one of my young ladies 
has a most remarkable talent—no, please don’t 
Let me finish. She is a genius, 


frightened to pieces. He'll look at all those | perhaps ; I am not sure. But, in her place, do 
dreadful sketches and keep growing madder and | you know what I should do? I would turn 


madder.”’ 

Virginia smiled grimly. 
at all, shall you?” 

After school Virginia and a “committee of 
four” went back to the Latin recitation-room 
for the book, but Professor Gregg had already 
gone. The book was gone, too. Virginia forgot 
that it was her music-lesson day, and went 
straight home. 

Salome had not forgotten. Music-lesson days 
gave her an extra hour with her wools. She 
was so intent on them to-day that she did not 
hear the outside door snap or the slow feet come 
plodding up the stairs. They usually came up 
to her in quick, light bounds. She would not 


“T sha’n’t blame him 


| 





have thought it was Virginia even if she had | 


| at her elbow and travelled over the whole class. | heard. 


Georgia Lovejoy’s face grew pale and Virginia’s 
crimson. 

Professor Gregg studied the open pages atten- 
tively. Now he was turning the leaves! 

Georgia hid her face. Virginia’s bright head 
| went up high and defiant. 

“Yes, I see the—er—text differs here.” Pro- 
fessor Gregg’s voice was unmoved. “Yes, yes, 
yes, I see! There is a decided—er—variation 
here. This—er—text is like the original. I see, 
I see. The class is dismissed. We will look 
further into this and report to-morrow. The 
usual lesson in advance, young ladies. You 
may go.” 

He made no motion as if togive back the book, 
and Virginia marched out at the head of the file 








The steps came slowly along the hall to the | | gasped with astonishment. 


that talent to account. It should not be buried 
in a Latin text-book any longer. Now, I have 
an idea. It is this, Miss Booth. My friend, the 
managing editor of the Express, wants me to 
write up the evening sessions of the labor con- 
vention, just about to open. The best speakers, 
he tells me, are to be saved for the evenings. 
Some noted men will talk. 

“Now,” he continued, “if this young artist 
in my class were to attend those meetings, ani 
make sketches of the speakers in their favorite 
attitudes, and if I were to submit said sketches 
with my reports—well, I think it might be a wa) 
to get that talent out of its napkin. It is worth 
trying, don’t you think ?” 

Not a word of complaint ; not a mention of th: 
| subject of all those dreadful sketches. Virginia 
It was a full minut: 


door, and Virginia looked in, It was then she before she could speak. Then the words flowe:! 
found out Salome’s hoarded little secret, and | out in an impetuous, girlish torrent : 


the discovery sent her to her own room in a 
tempest of wo. 
She had seen the thin figure bolstered up 


“O Professor Gregg, I’m so glad—no, I mea! 
I’m so sorry! I’m so ashamed! I know yo! 
must [think I’m a—a—saucebox. But I didn” 


against the pillows, and the thin fingers flying | mean anything bad, truly!” 
in and out among the bright worsteds. She had | 
seen the red spots on Salome’s white cheeks; | 


they meant excitement or pain. 


She stopped for breath, and he waited, smilin:. 
“You don’t mean I could do anything? Mak: 


How well! sketches and get—and get money for them 
| acquainted Virginia was with those tiny dots of | | Why, I’ve always drawn faces ever since I can 
red! She had tried to kiss them away many remember, but I never thought of that! 


You 


and many an afternoon when she had come home | don’t think—it doesn’t seem possible—that ! 


from school. 
been there. 


Now she knew why they had | could earn something doing that ?’”’ 


“If you did it as well as some of your worh 


“She’s making things for Miss Goldthwaite’s | I have seen,” Professor Gregg said, gravely. 





























“I know how good that is, for I compared it with 
the original. It is singularly correct. Miss 
Booth, I tell you our talents are given us to use 
in the best way. Use yours!” 

“Oh, I will! I want to!” cried the girl. “I 
will do anything you say. Georgia’s father will 
let me go to the meetings with him, and I 
will draw as I never did before. Andif anything 
ever comes of it—if it’s a start—I shall always 
bless onal? 

He held up his hand to stop her. His thin, 
homely face was radiant with friendliness and 
interest. 

“J shall bless myself,” he smiled. 

If Virginia could have looked ahead, could 
have seen the success of that first little attempt, 
followed by other successes leading slowly, 
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OTHER,” cried Duncan Ashcroft one 
afternoon in May, clattering up-stairs 
with noise enough for a centaur, 

“mother, we had a jolly time in school this after- 
noon! Mr. Brayne gave a lecture,—the great 
ornithologist, you know,—and. he said he would 
answer any questions the boys wanted to ask. 
So I asked him everything I hadn’t been able to 
find out from the books, and I told him about 
my photographs ; and he said I have been very 
successful, and he didn’t know another observer 
of my age who had photographed a loon’s nest 
for himself.” 

Mrs. Ashcroft looked properly pleased. 

“And this is the best part of it, mother,” 
Duncan went on. “He told me about a little 
island just north of the New England coast where 
he went with a camera last year, and he says I 
could get a hundred pictures there. There’s 
only a fisherman and his wife on the island. 
They would take the best care of me, and the 
board is so cheap that the cost of getting there 
wouldn’t count, and—and —”’ 

The boy stopped to get his breath, while his 
mother, with a look of utter bewilderment on 
her face, eried : 

“What are you thinking of, Duncan? Do you 
mean that we should spend the summer in a 
fisherman’s cottage ?” 

“No, mother,” he answered. “I suppose it 
wouldn’t be a good place for you, but I could get 
along very comfortably there; and Mr. Hartley 
told Mr. Brayne that he believed it was just the 
thing I need 

“Well,” said Mrs. Ashcroft, slowly, “I am 
not sure but that it would be a good idea. With 
your singing and your school work, and the extra 
time you have put in with your camera, you 
have had altogether too busy a year, Duncan, 
and you ought to have a real vacation. I had not 
thought that we could go anywhere this summer 
except to Uncle Josiah’s, as usual; but you have 
been there so many times, and this would be a 
genuine change for you. It probably wouldn’t 
be at all expensive, either. Well, I’ll see about 
it, dear.” 

After a correspondence with Mr. Brayne 
and the choir-master under whom Duncan 
sang at St. John’s, Mrs. Ashcroft decided 
that the principal was quite right in thinking 
that a few weeks spent on the island would 
be the best kind of a vacation for her city-bred 
boy. 

As a consequence, the eighth of June found 


Duncan snugly installed in the little attic cham- | 
ber of Capt. Zebedee Jenks’s cottage, the only | 


habitation—execept sea - birds’ 
Isle. 

Carefully reared as he was, Duncan Ashcroft 
had all a healthy boy’s delight in “roughing it,’’ 
and the primitive life of the fisherman’s home 
was fascinating to him. His bedroom was 
unplastered and drafty, but large enough, 
except in height; his head had many a bump) 
on the rafters of the sloping roof. 
trip to the mainland he bought some shirts of 
coarse flannel, such as the fishermen wore, and 
those he had brought from home were laid away, 
to be used only on special occasions—of which 


nests—on Lonely 


there were not many in the calendar of Lonely | 


Isle. 

He proved an apt pupil in the fisherman’s 
craft, and Captain Zebedee and his son Orlando 
liked to have him with them when about their 
work, which was almost all upon the sea or the 
beach. 

They cultivated a small garden-patch for the 
sake of a few vegetables, which could not be 
procured in any other way; but the sea was 
their field, and they worked it diligently day and 
night. So Duncan often rowed the dory, and 
gathered the herring from the nets in the cold 
Summer dawns, and walked around the beach, 
lifting the curtains of kelp that hung about the 
base of the boulders and catching the clumsy 
lobsters as they tried to scuttle away. His face 


was brown and his hands hard, and he grew | 


taller and stronger on the plain fare of the cottage. 

And the birds! Never was there a better | 
hunting-ground for the ist. And there 
was plenty of occupation for every rainy day in 
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steadily upward to the honorable height of her 
eager hopes! If she could have seen the pride 
in Salome’s sweet face when the success had 
come! 

But now, unseeing, she only stood there in 
the quiet of the big, empty room and hung her 
head. She only looked up in meek, earnest 
contrition at her friend. 

“Well, did he scold you dreadfully, poor dear? 
Are you more dead than alive? Is he a perfect 
wretch ?” the girls clamored, softly, when she | 
went out to them at last. 

Virginia waved them off and faced them at | 
arm’s length. She tried to laugh to keep from 
crying. 

“No, I’m the wretch,” she said. “He is an | 
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| through into a petrel’s burrow. 
| caused the rope to relax again, and, looking up, 





On his first | 


angel !’” : 


Z | 
x. m3 erritic << | 
life, except that the return of Sunday gave a rest 
from the fishing. ‘Then Captain Jenks sat on the 
front porch and read the Rivermouth Weekly 
Clarion, and Mrs. Jenks laid aside her endless 
knitting and wore a white apron, and Orlando 
put on a necktie, and Mandy tied her hair with 
a pink ribbon, and Duncan donned one of his | 
city shirts ; and they all walked round the island 
at sunset. 

There were few chances to attend a church 
service. At long intervals a preacher from one 
of the villages on the mainland would spend a 
Sunday on the nearest island, Big Sister, where | 
there were a village, a summer boarding-house 
and several farms. 

Then word was sent round that there would 
be preaching in the schoolhouse; and, wind 
and weather permitting, Captain Jenks and his 
family would sail over to Big Sister and attend 
service, and Duncan would add his fine young 
voice to the little choir. 

In the evening Duncan would sit on the door- 
stone and sing the old, familiar hymns for which 
he needed no words or notes, and his delighted 
audience could hardly find words in which to 
express their pleasure. 

His voice, well trained by a number of years 
in the choir, was clear and sweet, and Mrs. 
Jenks’s knitting-needles would often cease to 
click and her busy hands would drop idly in her 
lap as she listened. 

On rainy days, too, when Duncan sang over 
his work in the attic chamber, Mrs. Jenks would 
steal to the foot of the rough stairway and stand, 
forgetting her household cares and her weariness 
in her enjoyment of his song. 

“T b’lieve I’d know his voice a mile out to} 
sea,” she said to her husband oneday. “There’s | 
nothing in the world that I ever heard a bit 
like it.” 

Lonely Isle, on its southern side, rose abruptly 
out of the sea in a high cliff, the top of which | 
was overhung by a fringe of small, wind-twisted | 
cedars and bay bushes. | 

At the back of the cliff the land fell away in a | 
gradual slope to the level of the sea on the | 
northern shore ; a field closely cropped by a flock | 
of nibbling sheep, a grove of pine and cedar, the 
garden-patch, the “house place” with the 
bleaching-green behind the cottage, and in front 
of the house a grassy slope to the beach and 
the landing—this was Lonely Isle. 

This beach extended about three-quarters 
around the islet, but under the cliff were only 
broken rocks, among which the waves tumbled 
with a monotonous roar, with which blended 
the shrill cries of the sea-fowl that circled in 
screaming flocks about the fuce of the cliff. 
Thousands of their nests filled the hollows and 
crevices, and tunneled the clay banks that had 
settled in gullies near the summit. 

In one of these gullies a landslip had carried 
away the vegetation, laying bare rock surfaces, 
in crannies of which the petrels and guillemots 
had established a colony. 

This was in plain sight from the top of the 
chasm, to the great exasperation of the young 
naturalist, who often stood on the higher ground 
}and looked longingly down to where, but a 
stone’s throw away, yet quite out of range, were 
exposed treasures that would have made a price- 
less picture. 

“Tt would be foolish to try it, and I won’t 
think any more about it,’’ he would say to him- 
| self, and turn away, only to return the next day, 
| gaze at the inaccessible nests, and plan how they 
might be taken. 

“I’m sure I could go down at the end of a 
rope. I could get Orlando to hold the other end 
with a turn around this tree,” he said, at last, 
and started for the beach to seek the boy. But 
Orlando and his father had gone out with their 
nets. 

“What difference does it make, after all?” 
said Duncan. “I can do it just as well alone, 
with the rope tied tothe tree. Well, here’s luck! 
A rope asking to be used!” and he picked up 
| one that lay coiled on the dock. 
| Going back to the cliff, he tied his rope securely 
| to the cedar-tree, then fastened the other end 


| about his body, and began slowly and very 
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| 
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He had calculated carefully the length of rope | | of the birds were the only sounds he heard. 
that would bring him within reach of the nests,| Again he sang, with a despairing thrill in his 
but would not admit of his approaching too | tones, and had just begun to repeat the cry for 
near the verge of the precipice. The distance | help, when a voice from the upland called his 
was so short that there seemed very little risk | name, and the white face of Mrs. Jenks appeared 
in traversing it. | above him. 

As he crept toward the ledge, the birds that She wrung her hands in helpless distress when 
were on the nests flew off, screaming in distress | she saw his peril and the impossibility of reach- 


| down the slope. 


|the point he had left 


to find their stronghold invaded, circling about | 
him so fearlessly that their wings brushed his | 


face. 

Eagerly he reached out toward the end of a 
jutting ledge for a place to stand. 

At the farther end of a narrow fissure he spied 
the ragged nest of a petrel, its one egg cream 
white and perfect in form. “I must get that into 


| the picture!”’ he exclaimed, and reached out a 


little farther. It was just too far, and he strained 
at the rope. At the same instant he was startled 
to feel the rope suddenly lengthen. His weight 
was thrown on his right foot, which broke 
This new strain 


| he was horrified to see that two strands of the 


rope had parted. 

The rope that had seemed to offer itself so 
| opportunely to aid in his adventure was an old 
one, discarded that morning by Captain Jenks, 
who had replaced it by a new painter in the 
boat. Its partially rotted fiber had been easily 
frayed on the edge of a stone over which Duncan 
had dragged it back and forth in his movements 
A slight strain or added weight 
might sever the part 


|that still held. He 


could not climb up to 


without the aid of the 
rope, yet to drag upon 
it would surely part it. 

He thought for a 
moment of dropping 
down, digging his fin- 
gers into the soil and 
crawling up the gully. 
But he knew now that 
the ground beneath his 
feet was honeycombed 
with petrels’ burrows, 
and that to break 
through the surface 
again would probably 
dislodge the whole mass 
and carry him with it 
over the edge of the 
cliff. 

He grew dizzy at the 
thought and swayed 
slightly ; as he did so, 
with his eyes fixed on 
the rope, he saw the 
frayed ends uncoil from 
around the strands that 
held, causing it to 
lengthen yet a little 
more. With his left 
hand he clutched a 
| cedar bush that grew 
| close beside him, and 
steadied himself to 
think. What should he 
do? What could he do? 

Below he heard the 


| roar of the waves, and dared not look over his 


shoulder to see how near he was to the crum- 
bling brink. 
where only the grazing sheep could hear his cry 


for help; yet his only chance lay in that direc- | 


tion. He would try calling. 

He raised a shout: “Help! help!” 
that had been nibbling the grass close to the edge, 
startled by the sudden sound, leaped in the air, 
so that he saw its head for an instant against 
the sky. 
some small clods that rolled down the slope. 

Again Duncan shouted hoarsely, “ Help! 
help!” The roar of the breakers swallowed 
up the sound. He raised his voice to a higher 
pitch and shrieked, “Help! help!” 
birds took up the cry, and his words were 
undistinguishable from their shrill notes. He 
was overwhelmed by the solitude of the place, 
as much as if he had been drifting alone miles 
out at sea. 

Then there flashed through his mind a recollec- 
tion of how Mrs. Jenks had said that she should 


know his voice above the dashing of the waves. | 


Would she? He would test it. 
last hope. He raised his voice, ‘tremblingly | 
at first, but gaining strength as the habit of song 
took possession of him. He began the hymn | 
that she loved best; then, at the end of the verse, 
repeated his ery for help. 

Mrs. Jenks was spreading Mandy’s best white | 
skirt on the grass of the bleaching-green when 
her ear caught the strains of the hymn, borne 
faintly on the wind. 
looked round, listening. 


“He’s not in his chamber and not on the) 


beach. The sound comes from the pasture, but 
I can’t see the boy anywhere,” she thought, with 
surprise. The strain was ended, and she bent 
to her work again ; then, starting erect, with eyes 


of terror, she heard the shrill ery that followed | 


the song: “Help! help!’ 

“He’s on the cliff! Oh, my dear lad!” she 
cried, and sped away across the pasture. 

Duncan had paused after the first cry, listening 





Above was a stretch of pasture, | 


A sheep | 


Then it bounded away, its feet loosening | 


The sea- | 


It was his | 


She straightened and | 


ing him; then she cried, “ Hold on a little 
longer!” and fled across the pasture, repeating 
| over and over again as she ran, “God keep him 
steady! God hold the ground under his feet!” 

| She had undertaken to help him. But how 
should she do it? 

The answer came in a rattle of oars dropped 
into the boat, the grating of a keel on the beach. 
Her husband had returned. 

“A rope! Bring a rope!’ she shouted. 

“Duncan’s over the cliff!’ 

Captain Jenks seized the new painter by which 
he was just about to secure the boat. It was 
tied fast in the bow, but he freed it with a slash 
of his knife, and ran, coiling the rope around his 
arm. 

On reaching the verge of the cliff, he found 
Duncan still clinging to the cedar bush and the 
rope; but the severed strands had untwisted 
for a distance of more than a foot, and the unsev- 
ered portion was strained tight, while the bush 


was beginning to loose its hold on the thin soil — 


that covered the surface of the rock. So fearful 
was the boy that the least motion might 
disturb his insecure footing, that he did not even 


**A ROPE! BRING A ROPE!”’ 


raise his head when he heard the welcome sound 
of Captain Jenks’s voice above him, saying: 

“Hold on a minute longer, sonny, and we'll 
have you out of that!’ 

Duncan felt a tremor of the rope he held, but 
dared not turn his head to see what caused it. 
Captain Jenks was looping the new rope, which 
| fell against the old one. He took up the coil, 
and leaning forward, with the coolness and skill 
| of an old fisherman, dropped the loop within 
reach of Duncan’s hand. 
Then they watched while he loosed his hold of 
the cedar bush to grasp the rope and pass it 
around his body. Then, as the strong hand that 
held the rope felt the boy’s weight drawing on it, 
the old fisherman breathed a sigh of relief, and 
this wife ejaculated a fervent “Thank God !’’ 
| With the assistance of the rope, it needed but 
a few steps to bring the boy to a safe foothold 
on the firm turf of the upland, where the knees 
that had held so steady before began to tremble. 

“Teanon me, boy,” said Captain Zebedee, fear- 
ing he would fall. Duncan leaned against his 
shoulder and glanced down at the rope that still 
hung about his waist. Mrs. Jenks’s sympathetic 
eye perceived a look of distress clouding the 
| expression of joy and relief that had shone in 
| his face, and passing her arm around his neck, 
|she asked, anxiously, “Are you hurt bad, 
Dunean ?”’ 
No, Duncan was not hurt, nor did he faint ; 
| bat the enthusiasm of the naturalist, that had 
deserted him in the time of his peril, was strong 
within him again, and he answered, “I’m all 
right, Mrs. Jenks, but I wish I’d thought to hold 
to my camera. I have lost the dandiest lot of 
plates I ever made in all my life!’’ 
“Youngster,” said the old fisherman, seriously, 
“T guess you don’t rightly understand that when 
I came here just now it looked much more than 
likely that all your life would be over in about 
| five minutes. I reckon you’re wuth a heap more 
to your mother than a picture o’ sea-doves’ eggs 
| is wuth to you.” 

The young naturalist did not feel it then, but 





writing out the notes, which he took in abun-| cautiously to work his way down the short 
dance, | slope that lay between him and the ledge where 
One day was much like another in this simple | the coveted nests were placed. 





for any sound indicating that his call had been | the day soon came when he realized the debt of 
heard ; but the dash of the waves and the screams | gratitude he owed to the old captain and his wife. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


ord has come from Honolulu that a United 
States vessel in Hawaiian waters has 
caught a fish with four feet. Now we may 
expect to hear of catching the mermaid with two 
arms and a “comb and glass in her hand,” 
as the college song has it. 
f twenty-nine samples of colored drinks 
which the Chicago city chemist recently 
collected from soda fountains, nineteen contained 
noxious dyes. Looked at in what Bacon would 
call a “dry light,” the choice of soda flavorings 
is hardly one to be decided by a whim of the eye 
or the euphony of a label. 


(;* Horace Porter, in his oration at the cen- 

tenary of the West Point Academy, gave 
advice good alike for soldier and civilian: ‘Never 
underrate yourself in a battle; never overrate 
yourself in a despatch.” Valor and modesty 
combined add glory to the victories of peace, not 
less than to the triumphs of war. 


prisoner arraigned in London for being drunk 
and disorderly asked leave of the magistrate 
to wear his hat, as he was suffering from a 
severe cold. The judge assented, whereupon 
the accused said impressively, “As a peer of the 
realm I am entitled to doso.”” Whatan enviable 
preeminence to be able to keep one’s hat on 
while being fined for intoxication ! 


Be go down in one of the navy’s new submarine 
torpedo-boats affords a peculiarly novel sen- 
sation even to persons who have been up in 
balloons and down in mines. They feel as if they 
were riding in the body of a mechanical fish, 
so complete is the submergence. Metaphorically, 
if not literally, they “breathe easier’? when the 
surface is again reached. 


* enc travel is fast losing its perils. Accord- 
ing to reports recently made public in 
London, not a passenger was killed on any 
English railway in 1901, and only eleven people 
who were not passengers received fatal injuries. 
American railways may be better equipped than 
those across the water, but they have not yet 
approached the new English record for safety. 


Pe head of the American Bible Society recently 
mentioned the fact that twenty-five years 
ago he heard a great agnostic lecturer make the 
statement that the Bible was an exploded book, 
the sales of which were bound to decrease, and 
that within ten years of that time it would be 
little read. Since that day, however, the sales 
of the book have more than quadrupled. Six 
great Bible houses have been established in this 
country, and the American society alone puts 
out a million and a half copies of the Scriptures 
every year. There are prophets and prophets. 
armers seem to be taking a broad view of 
things nowadays. The National Farmers’ 
Congress, to meet in Macon, Georgia, in October, 
will discuss, among other things, “Dairy Inter- 
ests of the United States as related to the Mar- 
kets of the World,” “ Interoceanic Canals, ” 
“Effect of Present Insular Possessions on the 
Agriculture of the United States,” and “ How 
we.can best build up our Merchant Marine.’’ 
The view of the farmers on these questions is 
important, because their opinions exert a most 
important influence upon the national legislature. 


C~ was moved a hundred and sixty miles 
nearer to New York by the railway com- 
panies last month when they began running 
twenty-hour-trains between the cities. The old 
fast trains which covered the nine hundred and 
eighty miles between the places in twenty-four 
hours did not get any farther west than the 
eastern boundary of Indiana at the expiration 
of twenty hours, nor any farther east than 
Schenectady in the same time. In Washington’s 
day Philadelphia was as far from New York 
as Chicago is now. It is this shrinking of the 
earth which is responsible for the expansion 
of national commerce and the formation of 
corporations to do a world-wide business. 
| = the power of the press can hardly be 
overestimated, little that is printed leaves a 
permanent impression. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale puts it characteristically in commenting 
on the sensitiveness of his distinguished kinsman, 
Edward Everett, to what appeared about him in 
print. “He did not know, as I do, that of what- 
ever is put in the newspaper half the people 
who see it do not read it; second, that half of 
those do not understand it; third, that of the 
half who understand it, half do not believe it; 
fourth, that of the half who believe it, half forget 
it; fifth, that the half who remember it are 
probably of no great account, anyway.” To 
which Doctor Hale adds the remark, personal to 
hifnself, ““This may be forgotten with the rest.” 
Nevertheless, it has a kernel of truth worth 
remembering. a 
A year ago three prominent physicians told a 
certain New Yorker that he was afflicted 
with locomotor ataxia, and beyond the power of 
cure. Thereupon this man, who, even when he 
used two canes, “‘floundered around wherever his 
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legs chose to take him,’’ went to a gymnasium. 
He took exercise in ten-minute instalments. It 
was torture, but he persisted in it, and when 
he was not exercising he stayed out-of-doors. 
Presently he began to ride the bicycle, too, 
although he could not stop his machine except 
by putting on the brake and falling off. After 
seven months of hard work his legs were “still 
wabbly,’’ but he began to play handball. ‘Through 
the winter he kept up regular practice in the 
gymnasium, gaining all the time, surely though 
slowly. This spring he had the reward of a year 
of prodigious and painful effort. He could take 
forty-mile rides on his bicycle. The doctors say 
he has perfectly recovered. He says he never 
felt better. Here is inspiration for invalids. 
Many a man might cure himself of “incurable” 
disease, as this man did, if he would only make 
a fight for health. 
* © 


MY OLD HOME. 


Ye strangers on my native sill, 
Step lightly, for I love it still. 
T. Buchanan Read. 


* 


CONGRESSIONAL CAUCUSES. 


ne natural outgrowth of our system of 
party politics is the occasional necessity 
in Congress of holding a caucus to 
determine upon a course of action. Why, it is 
often asked, should not each member, whether of 
the majority or of the minority, vote on every 
measure that comes up according to his best 
individual judgment? Why should any party 
caucus attempt to influence his course, much less 
| to bind his action ? 
| When two great national parties struggle for 
| the mastery, the one in the majority is for the 
| time being responsible before the country for 
| what is done. ‘The minority is not directly 
| responsible, and its policy is to adopt such a 
| course of action as will tend to restore it to power. 
The point of view of the two parties is thus 
slightly different in approaching any contested 
question of general policy. 

On every such subject there is more or less 
difference of opinion among the majority mem- 
| bers. It would then be possible for the smaller 
wing of the majority, by combining with the 
minority, to control the situation and so shape 
legislation. This plan, if carried out frequently, 
would greatly interfere with the working of the 
principle of party rule. 

The Congressional caucus is designed to prevent 
this interference. In either House or Senate, 
as circumstances may arise, it is held in order to 
show what the members of the party as a body 
desire to do. If the members of the majority 
can reach an agreement by which they will 
abide when the vote is taken, they will make 
the laws. 
| This view of party obligation does not suggest 
that a man should ever subordinate any funda- 
mental belief to the will of others ; the individual 
| himself must decide where the border -line lies 

between such a surrender and an agreement in 
those details which are merely matters of opinion. 

This year’s session of Congress has been notable 
for the number and importance of its caucuses 
and conferences. 
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REWARDING ACHIEVEMENT. 


ithin less than a week after the news 
reached London that peace had been 
. declared in South Africa the king made 
Baron Kitchener a viscount, and promoted him 
to a generalship in the army; and Parliament, 
with only the Irish members dissenting, voted to 
him a grant of a quarter of a million dollars with 
which to support his new honors. Kitchener 
had previously received a grant of one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars to maintain the baronial 
dignity which was conferred on him in recogni- 
tion of his achievements in the Sudan. 

This is the English way of “crowning’’ the 
national heroes. Lord Roberts is now an earl 
because of his brilliant service to the empire in 
India. The first Duke of Wellington, a younger 
son of an earl, began life as plain Arthur 
Wellesley, was raised to the dukedom after the 
Peninsular campaign, and received in addition 
to the title two and a half million dollars in cash. 

John Churchill was created Duke of Marl- 


borough for his military achiev ats, and after 
the victory at Blenheim the “omain of 
Woodstock was given to him > than 


two million dollars was expendc. vy wu. state 
in building Blenheim Palace on it for his 
occupancy. 

Alfred Tennyson was made a lord because of 
his literary achievements, and Macaulay was 
raised to the peerage as a reward for his services 
to the state in literature and statecraft. 

William Thomson is now Lord Kelvin because 
he has made many valuable scientific discoveries. 
The list could be extended almost indefinitely. 
New peers are made every year, and their 
descendants inherit the titles conferred on their 
ancestors for distinguished services. 

France decorates her heroes with the ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor. Most of the European 
countries confer orders of various degrees upon 
those who achieve greatness. In America we 
nominate our military heroes to office, and make 
them work hard for a small salary. The literary 
chiefs are occasionally appointed as foreign 





ministers, and the “captains of industry’””—well, 





they take what they want without asking. The 
English system has its advantages and the 
American system its disadvantages ; but each is 
the product of conditions firmly rooted in the 
national temper, and could not easily be changed. 
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CRUEL SILENCE. 


The kindly word unspoken is a sin— 
A sin that wraps itself in purest guise. 
J. Boyle O Reilly. 
* © 


WASTED FORCE. 


cultivated woman, the wife of a profes- 
A sional man, after struggling unsuccess- 
fully for several years with*the problem 
of domestic service, has recently dismissed her 
general housework girl, and reorganized her 
household with the plan of doing all its work 
herself. This includes the care of her three little 
children and the washing. 

Her husband has a salary sufficient to provide 
service, but her theory is that doing without it 
is a return to simplicity of life, as well as a 
solution of a troublesome question. Is she right ? 

In an ideal community every one is engaged in 
the highest sort of work of which he is capable. 
Until we have reached a much happier state than 
now there will always be a large number of men 
and women fitted only for unskilled labor. To 
train these for better work is one of the most 
useful functions of those superior to them in 
opportunity and aequirement. 

That George Eliot should be washing dishes 
when she might be writing “Silas Marner,” that 
Mr. Edison should be hoeing potatoes while he 
might be inventing a storage-battery, or that a 
mother should be ironing her children’s clothes 
when she might be training their minds and 
hearts would be a wicked waste of power. 

When such work is foreed upon an able woman 
because of lack of means, it ought to be accepted 
with a high philosophy and pursued with all the 
skill at her command. So met, it gains a dignity 
all its own. When it is assumed voluntarily,— 
as Tolstoi, for example, is said to have assumed 
it,—it brings in its train a loss of the sense of 
proportion and of power for the highest tasks. 

A keen old lawyer used to say to his high- 
strung, energetic wife, eager to set her hand to 
every task she saw, “My dear, don’t use my 
best razor to chop kindling-wood !” 
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A GREAT NAVAL WAR GAME. 


lhe waters of the Caribbean will float next 
winter the largest fleet of American war- 
ships which has been assembled anywhere 

since the blockade of Santiago. 

The ships of the North Atlantic Squadron will 
assemble at Hampton Roads about the middle 
of November, and those of the South Atlantic 
Squadron at Bahia, Brazil, three weeks later. 
Meanwhile Admiral Crowninshield will gather 
the vessels of the European Squadron at Gibraltar, 
and stopping to coal them at the Cape Verde 
Islands, will sail across the Atlantic. 

The three squadrons, with all available torpedo- 
boats and destroyers, will mobilize at Culebra 
Island, near Porto Rico, or at Guantanamo, 
Cuba, about the first of January. There, for 
two months, they will be organized and drilled. 
Six or seven first-class battle-ships, twice as many 
cruisers, and gunboats and smaller vessels, bring- 
ing the total up to fifty or more, will compose the 
great fleet assembled for this impressive game of 
war. ’ 

These manceuvers will encourage a healthy 
rivalry between the divisions and gun crews. 
The “man behind the gun’’ will be drilled in the 
art of loading it quickly and pointing it accurately, 
and new appliances for improving speed in load- 
ing will be tested. 

Besides this, the movements of the fiéet will be 
specially directed to the problem of the defense 
of Porto Rico and the approaches to the proposed 
isthmian canal. The war game is not wholly 
play ; it is a preparation for possible emergencies 
incident to the enlarged responsibilities of the 
United States. 


* © 
PLAYGROUNDS. 


t is a threadbare saying that “‘all work and no 

| play makes Jack a dull boy”; but the 

importance of it has not always been realized 

by Jack’s educators. Now the men and women 

who have this boy’s interests most truly at 

heart are employing another motto, carrying the 

old idea a step further: “The bey without a 

playground is the father of the man without a 
job.” 

The belief expressed in these words accounts 
for the opening in many cities of playgrounds 
for those who need them most—city children of 
limited opportunities. The country boy has all 
outdoors for his playground, and needs only 
leadership and organization to reap the fruits 
which belong to him. 

These fruits, in city neighborhoods, have been 
abundant. The best of them spring from turning 
to good account essential elements of young 
human nature. Take, for example, a football- 
team made up of boys who have hitherto been 
ranging the city streets. Energy formerly 
expressed in lawlessness conforms to law and 
order. “ Playing to the gallery” becomes an 
offense, not a virtue. The spirit of loyalty to a 











“gang” devotes itself to a team, united for an 
honest purpose. Through team-work the boy is 
taught to subdue his own interests to those of his 
fellows—each for all. 

The books he must study in school teach 
indispensable lessons; yet they leave much 
untaught. In well-controlled athletic games the 
boy’s character gets a training which the school- 
room cannot supply. The wisest teachers are 
themselves learning this truth more fully every 
year. The experiments made by civic leagues in 
treating play as the educational supplement of 
work are more than experiments. They are 
opening the way for all to a truer conception of 
the teaching needed by the coming men and 
women of our century. 
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A NEW HAND AT THE HELM. 


t is the mark of a good statesman as of a good 
orator to know when to quit. Monsieur 
Waldeck - Rousseau, the French premier, 

chose exactly the right moment to retire. He 
had completed the special work which he under- 
took three years ago. He has seen not only 
republican institutions but his own particular 
policy splendidly vindicated at the elections. He 
retired in order that a new ministry might 
confront a new Chamber of Deputies and take 
up new responsibilities. 

‘ The new ministry, like the new chamber, is 
more radical than the old. Senator Combes will 
follow the policy of his predecessor, but with 
an emphasis on the more radical features of it. 
His program promises a vigorous enforcement 
of the law against religious orders ; close attention 
to economy, which the state of the treasury makes 
imperative ; an income tax; a shortening of the 
term of military service; and consideration of 
such socialist propositions as pensions for work- 
ing men, and the state purchase of railroads. 

The two officers who are carried over from the 
old ministry will help to steady the course of the 
new. They are Monsieur Deleassé, the prudent 
minister of foreign affairs, and General André, 
the war minister. 

® © 


TIMID TRAVELLERS. 


pas is to-day so easy, so delightful and so 
varied in method that it is amusing indeed 
to look back less than a century and see the 
timorous distrust with which each innovation of 
transit was received. It is hard to realize, for 
instance, that a Massachusetts woman of plentiful 
sense and spirit could have regarded a brief 
journey by steamboat much as Miss Roosevelt—if 
she should accept the reported invitation to share 
the first flight of Monsieur Santos-Dumont’s air- 
ship on this side of the Atlantic—might be ex- 
pected to regard the exciting moment of rising 
from the solid earth and trusting herself to the air. 

Yet Hannah Gould, a poet of quite brilliant 
reputation in her own day, whose verses on Jack 
Frost are still familiar through readers and 
anthologies for children, found the steamboat a 
truly terrifying invention in 1819. In a poem, once 
popular, she described her fears and dwelt upon 
the frightful experience of spending the night 
cooped in the cabin of a thing “pushed by steam,” 
with its horrible throbbing paddles and boiler 
liable to explode at any moment. She there 
depicted the bl d relief of morning, bringing 
release, safe arrival, and the firm resolve never 
again 


To suffer the torture the helpless one feels 
Entrapped in a ship made to run upon wheels! 





A less notable lady, Hannah Averell, expressed 
in verse a no less fervent objection to the locomo- 
tive : 

It speeds, it spins, it smokes apace— 

Each views his neighbor’s blackening face— 

It roars and rackets, jolts and jars 

Past startled cows at pasture bars, 

Past capering horses, wild with fear, 

(Left, horse and driver, far to rear 

Too swift to see who’s spared or spilled 

Before we view some other killed!) 

By flashing stream, receding hill, 

It shrieks its trumpet fiercely shrill; 

It pants, it pulls—and every puff 

Finds answer as I groan, “Enough!” 

To those who need unmeasured speed 

And merciless power, their iron steed : 
“For me the four-hoofed, ancient breed!” 


* ¢ 


AN UNEXPECTED PUNISHMENT. 


Bh bee ladies,” said an absent-minded teacher 

of Latin to his class in Vergil, “I under- 
stand that you count upon my calling on you in 
alphabetical order, and prepare your lessons 
accordingly. I am surprised and disappointed 
at such conduct. Hereafter I warn you I shall 
begin at the other end of the alphabet!” 

He is not the only teacher who is blind to the 
value of the unexpected. To the naughty child 
surprise is often a wholesome alterative. To 
change the conditions — suddenly, pletely, 
effectively—may win the battle against obstinacy 
or bad temper or lawlessness. 

Miss Carman had occasion to reprove Nelly 
Ford for some trifling disobedience. Nelly never 
bore rebuke well, and on this occasion her wrath 
took the form of rushing off, without permission, 
into a furious storm of rain, sleet and wind. 
Hours went by, and the darkness fell without her 
return. Miss Carman was racked with anxiety, 
and dared not picture what the girl might do in 
her fit of ungovernable anger. 

At last the naughty Nelly came, dragging her 
wet feet heavily up the stairs, the water stream- 
ing from clothes, hair and face. Passing Miss 
Carman’s open door, she was greeted gravely but 
pleasantly with the formal question: 

“Wet, isn’t it, Nelly?” 

No other word was spoken, and no punishment 
was inflicted for a flagrant violation of the law of 
the school. From that day Nelly turned over @ 


























new leaf. There were no more occasions for 
rebuke. She was punctilious in her obedience. 

Years afterward she asked the teacher, who had 
long been her friend: 

“Miss Carman, do you remember the day I 
walked miles in the rain?” , 

“Oh yes, Nelly; I’m not likely to forget that 
day.” 

Why did you never scold me for it, Miss 
Carman?” 

“Because that was what you wanted me to do. 
To be ignored was your punishment. Didn't it fit 
the sin?” 

*° © 


A MASTER PENMAN. 


Ey is an interesting story about the late Maj. 
0. L. Pruden, who was one of the assistant 
secretaries to the President, and who had been 
a confidential adviser in almost every Cabinet 
family since General Grant’s administration. 
When he was a poor boy, working in a country 
store in New Jersey, he developed great skill as 
a penman. ‘ 
At the beginning of the Civil War he enlisted | 
in the Eleventh New Jersey Volunteers. When | 
he signed his name at the recruiting office the | 
sergeant was impressed by the beauty of the | 
signature, and detailed him for duty as clerk | 
to the recruiting officer. 
His talents as a penman became known at | 
brigade headquarters, and he was ordered to 
clerical duty at Alexandria, Virginia. Later he | 
served in Washington in the office of Colonel Holt, | 
judge-advocate general of the army. 
One day Col. O. E. Babcock, military secretary | 
to President Grant, was in the office of the judge- 
advocate general. Pruden was at his desk, prac- | 
tising some artistic flourishes. Unconscious that | 
he was being observed, he threw on the floor | 
some of his experiments with pen and ink. | 
Colonel Babeock picked up one of the seraps, | 
examined it critically, and made up his.mind that | 
a man with such a skilful hand would be valuable | 
on the White House staff. | 
One of Major Pruden’s best pieces of work was | 
an engrossed copy of the Constitution of the | 
United States, sent by President Cleveland to | 
the pope on the celebration of the golden jubilee. | 
It was conveyed to the pope by a special courier | 
from the United States. It now occupies a con- 
spicuous place in the archives of the Vatican, 
among the cherished souvenirs of the pope. 
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| them over his eye fell on a title that electrified 
| him: “The Journal of A. B., some time Chyrurgeon 
| to the Duke of Monmouth, with his trial and sen- 
| tence to the Plantations of Barbadoes; his Cap- 
| tivity there and his Escape.” 

| The very book! The next morning the eager 
| novelist took a cab and drove at once to the book- 
| seller’s. The book was gone. An American had 
| picked it up the day before. But he had at least 
| the title, and armed with that he went to the 
| British Museum where, in the vast ocean of pam- 
| phlets, the thing was found. He had it copied out 
bodily, and had the material for a chapter of his 
novel that is warm with truth and vividness. 

But it remained for a literal man, years after, to 
|reprove him for this historic faithfulness. Sir 
| Walter had told him the story of his “find,” and 
| the man said coldly, ‘Then you stole that chapter!” 
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TO BRIDGE SALT LAKE. 


remarkable piece of railroad engineering is 
about to be begun by the Southern Pacific 
Railroad in Utah. For the sake of saving four 
and a half miles, says the New York Sun, the 
railroad is to build a new line one hundred 
and five miles long, which for part of the way will 
run on a timber trestle across the Great Salt Lake. 
It now runs around the northern shore of the 
lake, over a route full of sharp curves and heavy 
ades. 


The work will take three years, and will cost two 
and a half million dollars. The most formidable 
part will be the building of the trestle across the 
main body of the lake, at a point where it is seven 
miles from shore to shore. 

The lake-bed is composed first of a layer of fine 
sand from six to thirty inches in depth. Then 
comes a hard stratum of soda formation from a 
foot to eighteen inches thick, and after that sand 
and blue L alternately for an indefinite depth. 

The road will be built on piles driven into this 
mass. The trestle will be built high enough to 
allow for a rise of the water, which at this point 
is now about thirty feet deep. 

It has been the experience on the lake hitherto 
that sand tends to accumulate around driven 

les. If this should be repeated here the result 
will be a shallowing of the water and increased 
security along the road. 
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LIVING ARMAMENT. 


aptain Percival, known on account of his 
eccentricities as “Mad Jack,” more than 


| once did some wild thing which brought him into 
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REVENGE IN KIND. 


A was told at a recent dinner of a New 
York literary club which goes back to the 
time when a certain famous man was Governor of 
Massachusetts. The tale sounds like a revival 
of a newspaper yarn coutemporaneous with its 
hero. At any rate, it is worth retelling. 

Along a country road in the north of Maine 
plodded a French-Canadian with a trained bear, 
making his way to a county fair. At a crossroad 
he met a long-whiskered Yankee driving a mule. 
They nodded to each other and were continuing 
on their ways, when suddenly the Frenchman 
pricked up his ears. 

“G’long there, Napoleon!” the farmer drawled 
to his mule. 

The Frenchman stopped short and listened 
again. 

“Git ap, Napoleon!” called the Yankee. | 

“T say, ma fren’,” called the Canadian, bringing 
his bear to a halt, “what for you call ze zhackass 
Napoleon ?”’ 

“That’s his name,” replied the farmer, indif- 
ferently. 

“Well, he is no name for a zhackass. Napoleon 
was a great general.” 

“So’s my mule,” replied the other, good- 
naturedly. “Geddap, Napoleon!” 

The Frenchman lost patience. “Look ‘ere, ma | 
fren’,” he said, “you call zat zhackass Napoleon 
wance more time, I tell you w’at I do. You see 
zat black bear? Wall, I poke his one eye out an’ 
call him Ban Butler.” 
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A NATION’S DEFENSE. 


€ of the younger poets of England has 
written: 


Get ye the sons your fathers got, 

And God will save the queen. 
The idea of these lines comes out graphically | 
in a story told by Mr. Harry de Windt in his book, | 
“Finland As It Is.” | 

Years ago an Englishman made the acquaint- 
ance of a Finnish schoolmaster in the town of | 
Oulu. The traveller expressed surprise that | 
Russia should have allowed Finland to keep her 
currency. 

“Russia dare not take it from us!” was the 
reply. 

“Dare not! Why, you could not fight Russia!” | 

“Oh, yes, we could; we make guns, and very big | 
guns, right here in Oulu. We have an important 
foundry. Do you care to see it?” 

The Englishman followed his host with doubtful 
curiosity until they reached the gates of a large 
brick building, from which came running a troop 
of children. 

“There,” said the Finn, pointing to the building, 
a schoolhouse, “there is our foundry, and there 
are our guns, at present on their way home to 
dinner! The weapons of my country, sir, are 
civilization and humanity, and they will be vic- | 
torious over the deadliest engines forged at | 
Kronstadt.” , 
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A “STOLEN” CHAPTER. 


Wwe Sir Walter Besant was writing his story, 
' “For Faith and Freedom,” he needed to send 
his characters to Barbadoes, as political convicts. 
But he did not know what to do with them when 
they got there. Nothing that he could find showed 
him the daily life of such unfortunates. 

One evening he received half a dozen catalogues 
of second-hand books. As he was idly turning 





conflict with the naval authorities. 


On one occasion, says a biographer, he was sent 
to Morocco with his frigate to bring back a cargo 
of donkeys for the government. it was in the 
days when the distance between a ship at sea and 
the authorities at Washington was greater than it 
is in these days of telegraph cables, and a ship- 
captain was a little monarch aboard his vessel. 
Percival was a seaman of the old type, holding in 
contempt men who sit at desks and give orders. 

To show what he thought of employing a war- 
vessel on so mean a mission, when he entered 
New York harbor he ran in all his guns, and 

laced the head of a donkey through each port- 

ole. As the vessel sailed in, the sight of a double 
row of jackasses’ heads protruding from the places 
where guns should have been, caused a great 
sensation. When Washington heard of it, the 
authorities barely refrained from giving “Mad 
Jack” a severe punishment. 
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A JOKE WITH A SENTIMENT. 


t the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Johns Hopkins University, when scholars 
from all over the world came to pay tribute to the 
success of this young and great institution, Pro- 
fessor Sylvester was called on, says Scribner’s 
Magazine, to respond to the toast, “The Univer- 
sities of Great Britain.” 


The famous mathematician arose, uttered a few 


| half-audible commonplaces, hesitated, searched 


his waistcoat pocket for notes, and then said, 
apologetically: 

“TI ought to have prepared for this occasion, but 
instead I went to the opera last evening, for I 
could not miss the 5 memarmaed to hear Gerster; 
sol excused.” 

This was hardly what was expected from the 
distinguished guest, and there was a moment 
of uneasiness. Quick as a flash the presiding 
officer stood up, smiling at the embarrassed pro- 
fessor, and said: 

“T hope that will always be the motto of Johns 
Hopkins—Opera, non Verba (Deeds, not Words).” 
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THE REAL NAME. 


Jase Nathan Webb, who resigned recently from 

the United States District Court for the District 
of Maine, is known to the members of the bar for 
his downright good sense. He hates shams and 
“frills,” and when on the bench liked to take the 
starch out of poses. 
his court some time ago by a little episode which 
the Boston Herald recalls. 

A witness on the stand gave his name as T. 
Augustus Browne. His condescending manner 
exhausted the patience of the court, and Judge 
Webb asked him: ; 

“What did you say your name is?” 

“T. Augustus Browne with an e,’ 
witness. 

j — what does the T stand for?” asked the 
a 


replied the 


’ 


“Thomas,” was the answer. 


“Proceed with the testimony of Mr. Thomas A. 


Browne with an e!” said the judge. 
& & 


SIMPLE RULES. 


ing-pong, having travelled from the billiard 

halls of English mansions to the dining-tables 
of eighteen-dollar flats —and to the American 
comic paper,—is now taking its place with hockey 
and tip-cat among the street boys. A writer in 
the New York 7imes saw two little urchins driving 
a rubber ball back and forth with home-made 
wooden rackets. 

“What rules are you using?” he asked, after 
watching the game awhile. ‘English or Ameri- 
can?” 

“Aw, we’ve got our own rules,” replied one of 
the young sportsmen Meppies the game a minute. 
“I bats de ball ter Chimmy till he misses a bounce, 
- Fo gets de right ter whack him t’ree times 
wid me bat.” 
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CHILDREN LOVE 


Malta -Vita. 


Children like the taste of Malta-Vita, 
and it agrees with them so perfectly 
that they prefer it to pie and cake. 

Malta-Vita is ‘‘the perfect food’’ for 
old and young, sick or well, morning, 
noon or night. 

Perfectly cooked whole wheat, scien- 
tifically predigested by diastase of bar- 

‘ley and heat, flaked and toasted. 

Malta-Vita, the ideal summer food, 

cooling, delicious. 


PURE, PALATABLE, 
NUTRITIOUS. 
One package of Malta-Vita will settle 


the breakfast food question with the 
whole family. 





Malta-Vita Pure Food Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Toronto, Canada. 
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SPS THAT COME In 


~_—— 


JULIA ZITELLA COCKE 
a EE 


he tide goes out and the tide comes in, 
And many a precious argosy 
It bears to hands that are waiting long,— 
And eyes that are gazing wistfully,— 
And many a heart is beating proud, 
To greet the gift of the friendly main,— 
And I,—shall I stand as yesterday, 
To look and 4ong for my ship in vain? 


To watch and wait through the weary day, 
To wonder and dream, through starless night,— 
To scan each sail with an eager eye, 
To hope,—till it passes out of sight, 
To hark, in fear, to the wind’s loud wail, 
To shrink, in dread, as the wild waves toss, 
To weep,—that in gulfing grave, at last, 
My treasure may lie, a wrack and loss! 


Yet, blow the wind east, or blow it west, 
And let the mad breakers rage and foam,— 
Far over the seas, somewhere, I know, 
Some ship is gallantly sailing home, 
Some heart runs o’er with exceeding joy,— 
Some hearth is glowing with new-found light,— 
And I am as glad as glad can be, 
That some other soul is glad to-night! 


And still am I fain to watch the deep, 
And still I wander the wave-swept sand, 
With yearning no speech hath power to tell,— 
With prayer that my ship may come to land ;— 
Aye, ships are coming, a hundred sails 
I trace on the dim horizon’s line, 
And “Welcome!”’ I cry to each and all, 
Though never a single one is mine! 
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THE BRIGHTER SIDE. 


ISFORTUNES never come 
singly,” it is said, and some- 
times, double- yoked, they 
tread hard on the heels of 

our long-expected joys. 

Bessie Pierson had returned 
from her wedding trip, established 
. herself in her new home with 
her husband, and was getting accustomed to her 
new name of Mrs. John L. Sawyer when the 
misfortunes began. There were several minor 
ones, and then her father died, but this sorrow 
was followed by one even worse. Her mother 
suffered a severe paralytic shock, from which it 
seemed at first she could not recover. Her life 
was saved but the mind was nearly gone, and 
Bessie and her husband had no alternative but 
to bring her to their own home, already over- 
shadowed by a great sorrow, and narrow their 
home life down to a care which would probably 
last for years, and which it was certain that 
nothing but death could relieve. 

it is an old saying that a living sorrow is worse 
than a dead one. There is some real comfort in 
a grave which can be covered with flowers. It 
is the open grave that chills the heart. But in 
this great trouble which had come upon the 
young couple so soon after their marriage there 
was one great consolation, as Bessie said to her 
nearest friends; that John was unweariedly 
kind and sympathetic. ‘There was never a word 
of complaint from him, and his bearing through- 
out was that of a dutiful and loving son. Never- 
theless, the burden pressed heavily on the 
shoulders of the young wife. 

For several weeks she had been unable to go 
tochureh. When she went she found a stranger 
in the pulpit. She was late, and the prayer was 
just beginning. There was something in it that 
attracted her attention from the outset, and gave 
her a feeling of reverence and of comfort. The 
minister prayed for the congregation before him, 
and the homes from which the people came; for 
fathers and mothers and little children, and 
finally for those children who had reversed thetr 
own relations of youth and had become the 





guardians of the parents who once had cared for | w 


them. 

It was a most unusual petition. Bessie did 
not remember ever to have heard such a one 
before. It was the very prayer which she felt 
she had need to offer. Her heart responded to 
it, and she went home comforted, cheered and 
strengthened, to take up her burden with new 
and greater courage. 

The brighter side of her task soon began to 
show itself. Changed as her mother was from 
what she had been, she was still amiable and 
sweet-spirited, and there were times when there 
shone through her mental weakness some glow 
of former recollections. 

Two years later the transition came. Death 
was kind, and the sufferer went smilingly and 
without pain. Above the coffin in which she 
lay with a look of peace on her face the young 
husband and his wife dropped tears, not of 
regret, but of genuine filial sorrow. When they 
returned from the grave the home was empty, as 
if they had lost a little child. But they had the 
joy of a duty performed uncomplainingly and in 
a spirit of love. 

There are many homes which have similar 
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the knowledge of the world. It is something to 
support such a burden to the end, but to those 
who will receive it God gives grace to make the 
sorrow a blessing and a sacred memory. 
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BACK FROM THE ENEMY. 


n that awful day in 1876, when -the brave 
@ Custer and his band were wiped out by 
the Indians, a Missouri mule came very 
near being responsible for the annihilation of 
Reno’s battalion on the Little Big Horn, a few 
miles distant. In fact, if it had not been for 
Richard J. Hanley, an Irish sergeant, who recently 
retired from the United States army, the mule 
would have succeeded. As it was, Hanley wears 
a medal of honor for riding that mule back to the 
lines. The story of his heroie dash is taken from 
the Chicago Record-Herald. 


Reno’s column, after separating from Custer, 
was attacked by a tremendous force of Indians. 
The story of the fight that followed is a familiar 
one. The charge that a pare of the gallant white 
band made turned the tide of defeat, although a 
dozen brave men were lost. 

After the charge across the open, the army of 
the reds and the attenuated line of the whites 
were parallel and face toface. There was ——- 
courage in the troopers of the Seventh and of the 
other outfits along the Montana river to make 
up for the ten-to-one numbers of the reds, but 
the outlook was bad at best, when an army mule 
started out, not only to make it worse, but appar- 
ently hopeless. 

There was little ammunition with Reno’s column, 
and most of that little was on the back of the 
Missouri mule, chosen for the job of carrying it 
because of its unusual size and strength. 

The long-eared ammunition-bearer was with the 
pack-train to the right and rear of the squadron, 
which was lying facing the enemy ce | e edge 
of the wood. A Sioux bullet went over the heads of 
the skirmishers, and witha fa 
tore an ounce of flesh out of 
Instantly the animal snapped. its tether, broke 
from right to rear, and clearing the obstacles to 
the front, made straight on a wild gallop for the 
heart of the outlying masses of Indians. 

When within about one hundred yards of the 
Indians, however, the mule struck a bit of bunch- 
grass to its liking, and began to graze. 

On its back, in the ammunition cases, lay that 
which meant the safety of Reno’sforces. Toreach 
the animal, any man of the command must cross 
an open plain swept by a thousand rifles. There 
was a moment of consultation among the officers, 
and a desperate plan for the recapture of the mule 
was under discussion, when one of the soldiers 
saw far over to the right, just above the grass, the 
slowly moving head of a white man, who was 
crawling toward the mule. 

The word was passed along the line, and volley 
after volley from the whites kept the attention of 
the enemy directed away from 








so oldier w rming his way 
toward it. Discovery meant capture and death. 
On he went, while between shots the eyes of every 
comrade sought him. He was within twenty-five 
ot of the mule. Then he stood straight up. 
ashed forward, vaulted to the mule’s back, and 
he started the animal 
oes on a gallop as wild as that by which it had 
There was a yell from the reds; a hundred rifles 
were emptied at the fying beast and its daunt- 
less rider. Serg. Rich J. Hanley, who was 
astride that big Missouri mule as it went through 
that hail-storm, got never a wound, although it 
seemed as if his chances of escaping unhurt were 
only one in a thousand. The mule was saved; 
but as a trooper put it afterward, “The critter 
oe back as much lead in its hide as it did in 
pack. 








digging deep the spurs, 
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HIS NEW FRIEND. 


hen- Jacob Riis was a boy he went to 

Copenhagen to serve his apprenticeship 

with a builder. On the third day after he 
reached the capital he visited an art exhibition in 
the palace of Charlottenborg. While he was 
wondering which stairease led to the gallery a 
gentleman, seeing that he was in doubt, spoke to 
him and offered to show him where to go. So 
they went up the stairs together, carrying on an 
animated conversation. Says Mr. Riis: 


The gentleman’s part of it was confined mostly 
to questions, which I was in no way loath to answer. 
I told him about my plans, and he listened with a 
curious little smile, and nodded in a very pleasant, 
sympathetic wat which I liked to see. I told him 
so, and that I iked the ople of Copenhagen 
well; they seemed so kind to a stranger. Then 
he put his hand on my arm, and pati it ina 
friendly manner that was apm meng | nice. So we 
arrived together at the door where the red lackey 


8 4 

The man bowed very deep as we entered, and I 
bowed back, and told my friend that there was an 
———— of Copenhagen courtesy; for I had never 
seen the man before. At this he laughed outright, 
and then bade me good-by. Before I could shake 
hands with him he was gone 5 and presently my 
brother appeared, and I forgot all about my new 
friend. An hour later we were resting in one of 
the rooms, and I was going over the events of the 
day and telling about the kind stranger, when in 
he came and nodded, smiling, at me. 


“There he is!” 1 cried, and nodded, too. 
But Sophus Dar. Riis’ brother] got up with a 
start and bowed in haste 


“Good gracious!” he ‘said, when the stranger 
e. “You don’t mean to say he was your 
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WARM-BLOODED ENGLISHMEN. 


as gon 
guide? Why, that was the king! 

t is perhaps because the English are much out- 

of-doors that they care little about having 

their houses properly warmed. The author 
of “An American at Oxford” says that when he 
first dined with the dons of his college, the com- 
pany assembled about a huge coal fire. 


On a rough calculation, the coal it consumed, 
if used in an American steam-heater, would have 
roasted out the entire college. As it was, its only 
effect seemed draw an icy blast across 
the ankles from medieval doors and windows. 
The blast swept the fire bodily up chimney, and 
left us shivering. 

One of the dons explained that an open fire has 
two supreme advantages: it is the most cheerful 
thing in life, and it insures thorough ventilation. 
I agreed with him heartily, as I warmed one ankle 
in my palm, but mentioned that in an American 
winter heat is as necessary as cheerfulness and 
ventilation. 

“ But if one wears thick woolens,” replied the 
don, “the cold and drafts are quite endurable. 
When you get too cold reading, put on your great- 
coat.” 


“ 


doo 


hen what do you do when you go out-of- 
rs , 


atcoat. It is mueh warmer 


take off my 
cially if you walk briskly. 





burdens, some of which must be borne without 





there, es 
So 


me days later, when I went to dine with my 


tutor, my hostess apologized for the chill of the 
drawing-room. 

“It will presently be much warmer,” said she. 
“] have always noticed that when you have sat 
in a room a while, it gets warm from the heat of 
your bodies.” 
She proved to be right. But.when we went into 
the be ge * Spm we found it like a barn. She 
smiled, with repeated reassurances. Again she 
roved right; but we had hardly tempered the 
rost when we had to shift <—_ to the drawing- 
room. That, too, required to be acclimated. 
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Shrwey 


A great cathedral by the western sea; 

Whose spires God reared in majesty on high, 

Peak after peak of forests to the sky, 

Blended in one vast roof of greenery ; 
The nave, a river broadening to the sea; 

* The aisles, deep cafions of eternal build; 

The transepts, valleys with God’s splendor filled ; 
The shrines, white waterfalls in leaf-laced 

drapery. 


The choir stands westward by the sounding 
shore. 
The cliffs, like beetling pipes set high in air, 
Roll from the beach the thunders crashing there; 
The high-wind voices chord the breaker’s roar; 
And wondrous harmonies of praise and prayer 
Swell to the forest altars evermore. 
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ARBOR DAY. 


ome interesting notes on Arbor day, by 
State Superintendent of Education Charles 
R. Skinner, are contributed to the New 
York Tribune. In the northern part of New 
York, he says, many of the schoolhouses stand 
quite in the woods. He visited one of them on a 
spring morning shortly after Arbor day, and 
the boys took him out and showed him a tree 
which they were tending with the greatest care, 
although it was only a sugar-maple like those in 
the woods near by. 
I asked why they were cultivating such a tree 
when there were so many others like it. 
“But don’t you see, sir,” said a lad, quickly, 
“those are just woods. This is our tree.” 
Near another schoolhouse, in a newly cleared 
section, the girls had planted beds of hepatica, 
beauty and dogtooth violets. 


sprin 

Why do you plant these common flowers?” 
Iasked. “Why don’t you buy the seeds of garden 
flowers?” 


“Why, we shouldn’t know how to take care 
of store posies,” said one little girl, “but we can 
go right out here and see how these grow.” 

“But don’t you get tired of taking care of such 
common flowers? There are so many of them all 
around here in the brush!” 

“Oh, no! Out there in the brush God makes 
them grow, but here we help Him!” 

Another day, as I was driving past a school- 
house, I noticed two large trees in the grounds. 
On one of them, some ten feet up, a board was 
tacked, bearing the name Johnson. The other 
was, in similar fashion, named Lincoln. 

“What do those words mean?” I called, reining 
up and speaking to one of the older boys standing 
near. 

“Why,” said he, “they are the names of our 
trees!’ 

“But what made you name them that?” 

He looked surprised. “Don’t you see?” said 
he. “Lincoln stands up straight, but Johnson is 
pretty crooked, and leans toward the South.” 
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THE WRONG ROLL. 


mmediately after a wedding which took place 

in Washington the best man started for South 

Africa, where he remained more than a year. 

On his return, says a writer in Harper’s Magazine, 

he was given a dinner, and wore evening clothes 
for the first time since the wedding. 


In the midst of the evening, fumbling in his 
ket, he astonished himself and 
pulling out a hundred-dollar bill. 
come from? A sudden thought 
flashed across his mind. 

The next morning he went to the clergyman who 
had married his friends. 

“Do you remember marrying Mr. Armitage and 
Miss Bently about a year , + 

“Oh, perfectly,” replied the clergyman. “I see 
them constantly at my chureh.”’ 

“Well, will you pardon me if I ask you a delicate 
question in strict confidence. How much did you 
receive as your fee?” 

“JT will return frankness. with frankness,” 
returned the clergyman, smiling whimsically. 
“It was the strangest fee that ever came my way. 
After the ceremony the best man, with a profusion 
of thanks, slipped into my hand a small sliver of 
plug tobacco wrapped in a wad of paraffin 
paper!’’ 


waistcoat poc 
his friends by 
Where had i 
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THE TRAMP’S PICTURE LANGUAGE. 
O" of the few obligations a wandering vaga- 


* 


bond recognizes is that of notifying his 

brethren of the whereabouts of friends 
and enemies. To do this he employs the oldest of 
languages, one that even the unlettered can read. 
An “ex-tramp” describes, in Good Housekeeping, 
the meaning of the pictures he found along the 
highway, some of which timid housekeepers will 
doubtless hasten to copy and display on their own 
premises. 


When on some_ white 
sketch of a gun, I stole farther down the road; 
I had a strong objection to being riddled full of 
holes so early in my career by some intrepid 
farmer. 

The outline of a dog of warlike proportions, 
with wild eyes and ferocious teeth, often made 
me go breakfastless. My summer wardrobe was 
not in condition to allow of further mutilation. 

If I felt brave enough to kick a yelping cur, 
I sauntered in recklessly at the gate which bore 
a portrait of a toy dog. Once past him one could 
usually get a bite. 

A big round “O” does not make one wild to 
approach the premises it adorns. It means a 
hostess with a nature of adamant; in other words, 
“the marble heart.” 

A single ““X” stands for a cross-saw, which with 
small exertion may earn a meal; two X’s mean 
that you have got to saw longer in exchange for 


a meal. 
The sign every tramp looks for anxiously is a 
table with a coffee-cup and a plate upon it. -Beyond 


ate-post I found the 





that gate-post dwells a motherly soul, who will 














e the most dilapidated hobo into her 


welcom 
kitchen, and set before a , square meal. 

She may sit beside him, i) as to hi 
troubles, and she may give him a mother’s advi 
Or she may have a story to tell of a wayward boy, 
lost somewhere in the great world, and all the fee 
she asks for her hospitality is that, in the wander- 
ings of her guest, he may look about for her boy, 
and give him the loving message of a mother’s 
longing and watching. 


8 
ice. 
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WHAT “ARTEMUS” WANTED. 


n the days when Cyrus Browne and his brother, 
Charles Farrar Browne, better known as 
“Artemus Ward,” lived in Waterford, “the lit- 

tle Maine village that nestled among the hills, and 
never did anything but nestle,’ Charles delighted 
to play practical jokes on Cyrus. Charles came 
home one freezing night, says the narrator of the 
following prank in the Boston Herald, at an hour 
that would be thought early in a metropolis, but 
was not so considered in Waterford. The family 
were sleeping soundly in the warm comfort of 
their beds when the future showman halted under 
the window of Cyrus, and raised an alarm. 


Pi 0 On Come out here, A 
After a time Cyrus appeared at the window. 
“What do you want?” he demanded, through the 
erack he had opened. 

“T want you to come down!” with 
ness. “I want to ask you a question, Cy. 

“Oh, go ’way!’’ said Cyrus, his teeth chattering 
in the awful cold. “It’s wey bo of your jokes.” 

a Cy, it’s a ve portant question!” 
persis Charles, with increased earnestness. 
‘It’s a solemn thing, and I want you to come 
down, Cy; I want you bad.” 

Lhe after grumbling and expostulating, 
Cyrus slipped on some clothes and came reluc- 
tantly down-stairs and out into the arctic cold. 
Pe aoe what in the world is it that you want?” he 


asked, 
Charles came up close, laid his hands on his 
brother’s shiverin shoulders, and in that voice 
of plaintive solemn 4 which in after years moved 
80 many people to mirth, said: 
“I want to ask you, Cy, if you think slavery is 
wrong?” 


great earnest- 
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HUNTING FOR A REMEDY. 


ore than one woman, in these advanced 

days, believes she has solved the servant- 

girl question; but occasionally a servant 

is found who still remains something of a problem. | 
The New York Times tells of one. 

A woman who had brought a young colored girl 
from Virginia went to the kitchen to give her 
orders for dinner one day recently, and was 
amazed to see the negress sitting on the floor, 
with her hair, or “wool,” standing out around her 
head in a black and shiny nimbus, 

Not hearing the approach of the mistress, the 
servant went on with her occupation, which was 

ulling one curly lock and then another in a way 

hat suggested t she had either lost a fortune 
or gone insane. The woman stared a moment, 
and then exclaimed: 

“For goodness’ sakes, Betty, what are you 
doing?” 

The maid hastily scrambled to her feet, and 
answered: 

“Oh, nothing, ma’am. Only I's gotasore throat, 
and was just tryin’ to find the lock what would 
pull mah palate up and cure the tickle.”’ 

t 
figures in print “endows” his bride with 
a steam-yacht, town and country houses, 
unancestral jewels and an automobile, it is refresh- 
ing to hear of an incident like that reported in 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 


A minister whose first parish was in the back- 
woods of the West was called upon to officiate 
at the wedding of a rather seedy-looking fellow 
and a scene y 3 young woman. The ceremony 
was performed he log-cabin home of the bride’s 
parents. There were many — present, and 
a pleasant informality prevailed. 

hen the beitogrecm repeated the words 
“With all my worldly goods I thee endow,” a tall 
and lank guest innocently observed: 

“Thar goes Hank’s houn’ dawg, by gum!” 
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HANK’S WORLDLY GOODS. 
the present time, when the bridegroom who 
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SIMPLE POLITICS. 


he following monologue of an old-time colored 
voter, printed in the Atlanta Constitution, 
burlesques a state of affairs that toa certain 
extent may have existed in some parts of the 
South long ago: 


Politics hez changed mightily in dis country. 
Hit’s all diffunt. De time wuz when Marse Bill 
would mek up his min’ dat he wanted a office, and 
he’d shoulder his shotgun en walk right in de 
middle er de crowd en say: 

“Boys, dat’s de office yander, ain’t it?’’ 

“Yes,” dey’d say, “dat sho’ is it!” 

“Well, I’m done ‘lected ter dat office, ain’t 1?” 
eak up ez one man, “Go’se you is 
o “long in dar en hang yo hat up 
en shet de do’! What you stan’in’ roun’ heah fer, 
anyhow? Go’long in whar you b’longs!” 
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ONLY A FAIR AVERAGE. 


ome sorts of computation are disconcerting. 
People who can always see that two and 
two make four are not invariably popular. 
“How much you going to charge the Ransom 
folks for old Bill?” asked Mr. Martin’s nearest 
neighbor, referring to the transfer of a well- 
seasoned horse. 
“Seventy-five dollars,” was the answer, given 
with visible reluctance, 
The neighbor ri his lips to whistle and 
then thought better of it. sa 
“Well, I don’t know as that’s high, considering 


Bill’s age,” he said, meditatively. ‘‘Le’s see, that 
makes him come to about three dollars a year, 
don’t it? Don’t seem so exorbitant when you 


look at it that way, after all!” 
& & 
AN IDEALIST. 


he difficulty with some kinds of idealists is 

f is that they make practical trouble for their 

long-suffering friends. It was so with the 

subject of a discussion reported in the Washington 
Star. 

“That friend of yours is a good deal of a Utopian, 


isn’t he?” 
“He is worse than that,” replied the man who had 








lent the idealist money; “he’s an I-O-U-topian.” 

































Grandma Barclay, as Marjorie 

danced into the room in her 
prettiest white frock, with her short 
curls bobbing up and down. 

“Yes’m; but it isn’t a truly party,” 
said Marjorie, sitting down on the little 
footstool close to Grandma Barclay, so 
that the old lady could stroke her curly 
head. “It’s nothing but just Cousin 
Eleanor’s birthday time. We aren’t big 
enough for a truly party.” 

“Tt is convenient to have curls,” said 
Grandma Barclay, thoughtfully; “es- 
pecially sometimes. Perhaps you’d 
like to know what happened to my 
curls once upon a time.”’ 

“Oh, yes, grandma, please,” said 
Marjorie. “Did your hair curl as tight 

q as mine, and was it so—so distressful 
B when your mamma combed it ?” 
Q “Tt didn’t curl of itself at all,” said 

a Grandma Barclay, “but I 

wanted very much to have it 
look eurly, so I used to have it done up 
in fourteen curl-papers twice a week. 
My dear mother did it to please me, 
though she liked her little straight-haired 
girl just as well as the curly-haired one. 
She had a straight-haired child in hot 
weather most of the time, in spite of curl- 
papers, tightly pinned, twice a week. 

“When I went once on a visit to Great- 
aunt Pettingill, without my mamma, my 
hair had to be straight for a whole week. 
I was such a silly little girl that it made 
me quite unhappy, and when my cousin, 
Frances Willoughby, asked me to a chil- 
dren’s party I begged Great-aunt Pet- 
tingill to do up my hair ‘just for once.’ 

“ Great-aunt Pettingill looked at me 
very disapprovingly over the top of her 
spectacles, but all she said was, ‘The 
party is at four o’clock this afternoon. 
If you are willing to take your dinner 
alone in your room, and stay there all 
day, I will do up your hair right after 
breakfast; but I can’t have a child in 
curkpapers running over the house or 
outdoors.’ 


— ready for the party?” said 


“TI promised to stay in my room, and 
right after breakfast my head bristled with 
curl-papers. It wasa beautiful, sunshiny 
day, and all the morning I longed to be 
outdoors. It was not very pleasant to 
eat my dinner alone, and Martha, the 
maid, seemed inclined to langh, I thought, 
when she brought it up to me on a tray. 

“After dinner, when Great-aunt Pet- 
tingill was taking her nap, I felt very 
lonesome indeed. Martha was to come 
to my room to make me ready for the 
party at three o’clock, but that was a 
long, long time off, I was sure, for dinner 
was at twelve o’clock. I sniffed the roses 
and the wild grape-vines from my win- 
dow, and felt more and more restless. 
Could there be any harm in my running 
down to the shell closet and spending a 
few minutes? The shell closet was in 
the best parlor, and was full of curious 
shells and stones that Great-uncle Pettin- 
gill, who had been a great traveller and a 
sea-captain, had brought home. I was 
allowed to go in there whenever I liked, 
but ‘not to touch.’ 

“T ran softly down-stairs, and across the 
parlor to the shell closet. Just opposite 
its door hung the long, gilt-framed mirror. 
How dreadfully my head did look! But 
I forgot everything as I stood bending 
down with my ear at the mouth of one of 
the big shells to ‘hear the waves inside 
it.’ Presently I heard something else— 
Great-aunt Pettingill’s voice saying, 
‘Come right in here, Mrs. Porter; this 
room is much cooler, and we must have 
a good, long visit together.’ 

“It was Great-aunt Pettingill and the 
minister’s wife! The minister’s wife 
took a chair by the window, with her 
face away from the mirror. But Great- 
aunt Pettingill, looking in the mirror by 
chance, saw the half-open closet door and 

. Iny (frightened face, with its encircling 
curl-papers. 

“* Somebody has carelessly left this door 
open,’ said Great-aunt Pettingill. Then 
she crossed the room and shut the door 
tight. 

“T heard the minister’s wife-tell Great- 
aunt Pettingill all about the sewing-circle 
and a good many other grown-up things. 
Then they began to exchange receipts. I 
heard Martha go up-stairs and come down 
again, I was quite sure. It wascertainly 
long past the time for going to the party. 
I did not dare to ery for fear the minis- 
ter’s wife would hear. At last, when I 
knew it must be nearly night, she went 
away. 

“Great-aunt Pettingill walked slowly 
to the closet and opened the door. The 
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sun was still shining, and for some reason or 
other Great-aunt Pettingill’s eyes were twinkling. | 

“ “Martha has just gone up to your room,’ she 
said. ‘You'll have to make haste, child.’ She 
never said a word about my disobedience ; I think 
she knew I had been punished enough.” 

“And you weren’t late for the party, afterall !”’ 
cried Marjorie. 

“No,” said Grandma Barclay, soberly, “but 
it was the last time I ever had my hair curl- 
papered. 1 decided it wasn’t worth while.” 

ELIZABETH GOULD. 
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DOROTHY’S PLAN. 
By Julia D. Cowles. 


orothy sat on the fifth step from the bottom 
LD) of the stairway. She had begun at the 
ninth, and had come down that far when 

she heard Carol’s voice calling her. 


| stairway. 





“I’m here,” answered Dorothy, ‘“‘on the front 


Come out where I am,” she called, | 
and Carol quickly appeared in the hall. “What 
are you doing?” she exclaimed, after surveying 
Dorothy for a full minute. “Why are you 
sitting out here all alone?” 

“Oh,” laughed Dorothy, gleefully, “I’m 
sewing on buttons ;”’ and she snipped off a new | 
length of thread and proceeded to send it through | 
the eye of her needle. She seemed to be having 
a very happy time. 

“But what a queer place to sew on buttons!” 
said Carol. 

“It’s just the nicest place that ever was,’’ said 
Dorothy, energetically cutting her thread and 
changing her seat to the step below. “I don’t 
like to sew on buttons, because it always seems 
as though there were so many; so I count the 
buttons I have to sew on, and then begin to work | 
that far from the bottom of the stairs, and come 
down one step with each button I sew on. | 
Every time that you come down a step you | 
can see just how much nearer the end you are 
getting.” 

Dorothy had come down another step while | 
she was talking, picking up her pretty sewing- | 
basket and moving it down with her. 

Carol was evidently interested. “Well, I’m | 


going to try that,” she said, with a laugh, “for I | “a 


must say I don’t like to sew on buttons, either.’’ 





LADY WAKE-ME-UP. 


By G. Orr Clark. 


I go to bed at night, of course, 


And try to get some rest, 


And spend the hours in sleep and dreams 


Within that cozy nest. 


But when the morning comes at last 


And I return, oh, then 


What is it comes to me and bids 


Me come to life again? 


There’s no one standing at my side, 


There’s no one in the room, 


No rustling skirt goes out the door, 


I catch no waving plume. 


I call her Lady Wake-Me-Up, 


This gentle friend of mine; 


Invisible and noiseless, she 


Who comes when days are fine, 


Who drags me from my soundest sleep 


And folds my eyelids up, 


And bids me rise and dress and go 


And find my breakfast cup. 


O smiling, noiseless lady mine, 
Some morning I shall wake 


Before you’ve climbed the early stairs, 


Before the dawn shall break; 


And I shail catch you at the trick, 
And see you long before 

You’ve lifted up my little lid 
And vanished through the door. 


But though I plan it every night, 
Each morning it’s the same, 


My eves are buttoned fast, and I’ve 


Forgot my friends and name 


Until you come and breathe within 
My tiny little ear, 

In words so low I can’t recall 
A single one I hear. 


Gentle Lady Wake-Me-Up, 
If it were not for you 


I might be sleeping yet— who knows? 


And that would never do. 


SEE 


| red rose as a badge ? 











ADINuTS TO CRACHES 


RED, WHITE AND BLUE PUZZLE, 
Part I. Red. 
1. The adherents of what famous house wore a 


2. Who was the “Hero of the Red Shirt” 

3. In what country was a red liberty ¢ ap (the 
bonnet rouge) affected by the revolutionists ? 

4. What soldie ‘rs were called, from the color of 
the ir uniform, **Lobster-backs” ? 

The name of what Ge rman empe ror signifies 
the “Red Beard” ? 

6. What great monarch wore four-inch red heels 
to increase his stature? 

7. What brave woman of the order of the Red 
Cross carried relief into Armenia? 

8. What English king was distinguished by a 
nickname referring to his red hair? 

9. What emperor claimed to have seen in the 
sky at midday a flaming cross, , beneath which 
were the words, “In this conquer’ 

10. What celebr: vey Ce of crusaders wore a 
red cross on a white untle 


Part Il. White. 
1. What famous king was always distinguished 
| by, a white plume in his hat? 
Who, from the mourning which she wore for 
hes r ay husband, was known as the “ White 
n’ ? 
wr ‘in what battle was General Taylor’s horse 
fhitey,” a conspicuous mark ? 
The followers of what Pretender wore a white 


one *kade as a badge? 


5. In what country is the title, “King 


of the White Eleph: unt,’ the proudest 
wag h a king can have 
. Where is a white heese (374 feet long 


out in the chalk cliffs to commemorate 
Alfred’ 8 victory over the Danes? 
In what famous picture is a white 

bi und: ige on the arm a religious badge? 

8. Whose stained white toga was the 
subje et of a famous funeral oration ? 

9. What famous order of crusaders wore 
a white cross edged with gold? 

10. Whose favorite charger was named 

“White Surrey’ 


Part Ill. Blue. 
A blue ribbo® is the badge of what 
famous order? 
Whie h of the United States is known 
as the ‘Blue Hen”? 
The men of whi it country were called 


“Biue Bonnets” 

_ WwW hat e mpe ror called “Corporal 
Violet” was so named from the bunches 
of violets worn by his supporters? 

5. In which of the United States do the 
underlying strata of blue limestone give 
the name “blue grass” ta the pasturage ? 


2. ° 
CENTRAL SUBTRACTIONS. 


Subtract a metal from a word meaning 
to abstain and leave a word meaning 
away from a place. 

Subtract an important organ of the body 
from a word meaning freed from and leave 
an achievement. 

Subtract a tear from a word meaning 
generally and leave full of crinkles 

Subtract a hand-covering from consign- 
ment and leave criticism. 

Subtract a loud noise from methodical 
and leave to declaim. 


3. 
RIDDLE. 
1 usher in the early dawn, 
And evening shadows, too. 
And on the verdant, daisied lawn, 
I lie amid the dew. 
I as you ease and happiness, 
pre you wealth in store, 
With best of health your day 8 I bless, 
What could you wish for more? 
I’m in the jailer’s dismal cell, 
And in the heavens blue, 
In fields and meadows green as well, 
And in your dress that’s new. 


4. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE. 
Initials of missing words spell name of 
an author. 

“With just enough of —— to misquote.” 
“And many still must labor for the ——.” 
“Alas! our young affec tions to waste 
or water but the — 
"a. Ha pe ndulum 





a smile and 





“Parewe jl! a word that must be and hath 


been 
A oma, that makes us linger, —— fare- 
“Man. marks the earth with —., his con- 
au 


Stops with the shore.” 
“Roll on, thou deep and dark blue —, 


roll. 
“T love not man the less, but —— more.” 
5. 
CHARADE, 


When several men together work, 
My first will give their name. 
Repeat the same, join on, and see 
My last, a be ast that’s game. 
My whole, though brown and dry to view, 
Holds many a bright and gorgeous hue. 


6. 
HEADS AND TAILS. 

Behead and you leave just a part of a shoe ; 
Curtail and the coarse hull of wheat comes 
to view ; ; 
Complete, and a trade-mark gives quality 

true. 
Behead, here’s a title of nobleman grand: 
Curtail, a fine fruit, pleasant-flavored and 
bland; 
Complete, and a gem to adorn a fair hand. 
Behead, see a part of the head—not the 
brain ; 
Curtail, leave a beverage simple and plain ; 
Complete, is a token of joy or of pain. 
Behead and discover the skin of a fruit; 
Curtail, here’s a smile with no laughter to 


’tis a joker, you will not dispute. 
you'll surely 


suit; 
Complete, 
Behead and displeasure 
behold ; 
Curtail and a cook-stove you have, hot or 
com; 
Complete, and a rover so dashing and bold. 
Behead, ’tis an ~~ { all should be ware | 
Curtail and an edible fish we may share 
Complete, a significant ornament fair. 
Behead, we've a fluid of many a hue; 
Curtail, *tis our dear ones 50 loving and 
true ; 
Cc omple te, here’s a twist or a tangle for you. 


Behead, in a large floating vessel we ride ; 
Curtail, an‘obstruction we miss at high tide ; 


( ‘omplete, in a sailboat all gaily we glide. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 


weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single ig = 4 aane of the paper. All 
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New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
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Agents to collect money for MF. of subscrip- 
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Payment for The C ompanion. when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Offlice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money ina 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in « letter myst do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 

ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
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201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








HUNGER. 


UNGER results from the de- 
mand of the tissues for fresh 
supplies of building mate- 
rial, so that expenditures of 
enegy may be promoted, 
and the rebuilding of tissue, 
destroyed in the ordinary | 
waste processes of life, may 

continue. Itis usually an indication of a healthful 

activity of the component parts of the body. | 

Civilized life so fully supplies the wants of the 
average individual that cravings of hunger are 
not often experienced. Artificial expedients to 
stimulate a jaded appetite are not uncommon. 
Highly spiced and flavored foods belong to this 
class; but in general should be avoided. Food 
delicately cooked and tastefully served, however, 
creates a similitude of hunger, when none existed 
before, a circumstance which unquestionably 
promotes digestion and assimilation. 

Hunger of a genuine sort is experienced only 
when the demand made upon the tissues by 
muscular exercise is considerable. Some experi- 
ence real hunger for the first time on a sojourn in 
the woods, or in a hunting or fishing camp, when 
the outdoor life, novel surroundings, abundant 
supply of pure air and long hours of exercise 
stimulate the system and excite a fine sense of 
buoyancy. 

When favorable outdoor conditions are provided 
for recuperation from an attack of illness or a 
state of debility, the convalescent gains strength, 
and usually takes on weight in spite of the greater 
amount of muscular activity. Such a season is 
often, and should always be, productive of lasting 
benefit. Notinfrequently, however, the individual 
breaks down after his returnhome. One frequent 
reason for this is that the appetite is not allowed 
to wait on hunger as it should; the feeding is often 
forced. 

Hunger in every instance awaits the stimulus 
of vital activity. It is rather the result than the 
cause of a buoyant vitality. Consequently a failure 
of the appetite should not be held responsible for 
the lassitude or weakness which may be experi- 
enced after the return from an outing. «+ 

To a large extent, the degree of hunger should 
be the index of the amount of food required. The 
return to sedentary occupations is sure to result 
in lessened appetite, and forced feeding at such a 
time is disastrous. 

Loss of appetite and abnormal hunger are 
symptoms the causes of which, being often obscure, 
demand the advice of the physician. 
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LUCRETIA MOTT’S CHAIRS. 


ne of the charming recollections of the famous 

Quaker preacher, Lucretia Mott, was of the | 
wide and beautiful hospitality of the home of her | 
childhood in Nantucket. 

Little Lucretia, as was the custom at that day, 
was not allowed at the table when guests were | 
present; nevertheless she had her part in the 
gracious welcoming, her duty being to watch the 
great wood fire while the others were at supper, 
and to set the chairs in a circle about it, ready for 
the long, social evening afterward. To the child’s 
mind, the open fire and the friendly circle of chairs 
became symbolic. When, later, her own home 
became the center of a hospitality far wider than 
her childhood could have imagined, she never 
forgot the friendly circle. 

For years “Three-thirty-eight Arch”—her Phil- 
adelphia home—welcomed an endless procession 
of friends, strangers and the needy. When, finally, 
the burden of so many callers proved too much for 
her delicate health, a country home was decided 
upon, and the family all gathered for one last “good 
time” together. The situation was amusingly set 
forth in some rimes written for the occasion: 

Who constantly will ring the bell 

And ask if they will please to tell 

Where Mrs. Mott has gone to dwell? 
The beggars. 

Who never, never, nevermore 

Will see the “lions” at the door 

That they’ve so often seen before ? 
The neighbors. 


And who will miss, for months at least, 
The place of rest for man and beast 
From north and south and west and east ? 
Everybody. 
The new home, a few miles from Philadelphia, 
was never quite the same as the old one; but 














there, too, to the end of Lucretia Mott’s long life, a 
welcome awaited every one who cared to come. 
When she was very old, and too weak to sit 
through tea-time with her guests, she still would 
slip away to the parlor before lying down to rest, 
and arrange the chairs in a cirele around the fire, 
ready for the evening’s conversation, as the little 
girl in Nantucket had been taught to do so many, 
many years before. 
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A LETTER FROM BURNS. 


traveller in Ottawa who recently visited an 
old Seotch settler obtained the privilege of 
examining the contents of a musty leather trunk 
full of papers and letters. In a bundle of receipts 
from tradesmen, preserved with Scottish thrift 
among the family papers, he found an unpublished 
letter from Robert Burns. The New York Sun 
gives it as follows, and justly remarks that it 
shows the great poet at his best, a sympathetic, 
kindly man at heart: 


R. Burns, Dr., to G. swab, for five copies of 
his poems at 2s. 6d.—12s. 66 

Dear Sir: I send you by John Glover, carrier, 
the above amount for Mr. Turnbull, as T suppose 
you have his address. 

I would fain offer, my dear sir, a word of sym- 
athy with your misfortunes, but it is a tender 
Phin , and I know not how to touch it. It is easy 
to flourish a set of high-flown sentiments that 
would give great satisfaction to “a breast quite 
at ease,” but as one observes who was seldom 
mistaken in the theory of life, ““The heart knoweth 
its own sorrows, and a stranger intermeddleth not 
therewith.” Among some distressful emergencies 
that I have experienced, I ever laid this down as 
ny foundation of comfort, “that he who has lived 
= life of an honest man has by no means lived in 
vain,” 

With every wish for ge welfare and future 
success, I am, my ae sir, sincerely yours, 

Ellesland, May 26 obert Burns. 

To Mr. James Hamilton, Grocer, Trongate, 

Glasgow. 


* ¢ 
STRANGE PURCHASES. 


he department store is undoubtedly an excel- 
lent and time-saving institution, but a bill 


| sent from one of these stores contains a mixture | 


| of items which would have filled the souls of our 
grandmothers with amazement if not with indig- 
nation. 

A customer who lives in a Massachusetts town 


recently received the following bill from a Boston 
department store at which she has a regular 





reer 

ds. ribbon at .2 $ 1.00 

$ ittle Journeys “ .15 -30 

6 boot lacings -. 60 

6 _ tum lors oo. 2 1.50 

1 hat 9.00 

1 fur 20.00 

4 Poets at .18 72 

$33.12 
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PRECAUTION IS NECESSARY. 


en who go hunting and carry home game which 

they did not shoot should take warning from 

the fate of the man whose experience is related by 
the Philadelphia Press. 


“There, my dear,’”’ said Mr. Walsingham, stand- 
ing his gun in the corner and advancing with the 
easy air which the returned hunter assumes with 
his womankind, ‘‘there’s one bird for you, anyway. 
Bagged him just as I was about to give up in 

sgust.”’ 

“O George,” exclaimed Mrs. Walsingham, “how 
could you so cruel? It’s a dear little carrier- 
pigeon, isn’t it?” 

‘Carrier-pi geon? Not much! It’s a quail.” 

“But it has a 28 tied to its leg, with some 

message on it. 


Let’s see. It i , ‘Bigelow & 
Arnol M 


, Poultry and Game, Central Market.’ ” 
*® & 


SIMPLE, INDEED. 


t seems as if the acme of frugality had been 
reached by a French officer who explained, 
with many appropriate gestures, his system of 
sustaining life on a pension of five francs a week. 


“It is simple, veree, veree simple,” he said to 
the friend who had expressed amazement at his | 
feat. Bae | I go to ze house of a good friend, 
and zere I dine so extraordinaire, and eat so | 
veree much, zat I need no more till V ednesday. 

“On zat day I have at my restaurant one large, | 
veree large, dish of tripe and some onion. I abhor 
ze tripe, yes, and ze onion also, and togezzer zey 
make me so seek as I have no more any appetite 
till Sunday. You see, it is veree simple. 
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A NEW ATTRACTION. 


man who had been hired to write a circus 
announcement suddenly found himself at a 
loss for a fresh adjective. 

“See here,” he said to his employer, “I don’t 
know what to say about this panther. Have you 
got a thesaurus?’ 

The manager of the circus looked at him with 
sus icion. 

0, sir, I have not,”’ he said, “and I don’t think 

I shail do anything about getting one this year. 
I never heard of Barnum’s having one, either, and 
he had a good show. Where are they raised, 
anyway, I'd like to know?” 


* © 
HARD ON BOTH OF THEM. 


x Irishman whose face, says the London 
Outlook, was so plain that his friends used 
to tell him it was an offense to the landscape, 
happened also to be as poor as he was homely. 

One day a neighbor met him, and asked: 

“How are you, Pat?’ 

“Mighty. bad! Sure,’tis shtarvation that’s starin’ 
me in the face 

“Begorra, oe “exclaimed his neighbor, ape. 
thetically, “it can’t be very pleasant for either of 
yez!’ 
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THE TRIALS OF ROYALTY. 


A chiropodist in Vienna advertises his business 
and his skill by a sign which bears the 
following inscription : 

Chiropodist and Pedicure. Twenty-five years’ 


experience. Have treated corns and binions on 
many of the Crowned Heads of Europe. 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ado. 


Dental School of Harvard Universit 
en ; 
BOSTON, MASS. 

4th Year begins Sept. 2th. Instruction is given 

apenphoul the academic year by lectures, recitations, 

, clinics and practical exercises uniformly distributed. 

Its infirmartes are open daily for specntione on mouth 

and insertion of artinelal teeth. For pamphlet address, 
DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean 

288 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


STAMMER 


The Reed Method for the cure of stammering is based on pees — 
class-room experience with nearly 2,000 stammerers. It } 
perfectly normal speech Write for book explaining aaa te 


FRANK A. REED, 395 Hubbard Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
Triumph Fruit-Can Wrench 


means perfectly sealed fruit ; easily opened 
jars. Strong, durable; wil! not slip, nor 
‘ime and strength 

















Prevents 
send 15. for sam 
Forbes Chocolate Co., Cleveland, 0. 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


F you wish to secure 
a fashionable suit or 
skirt at an exceedingly 

low price you must act 
quickly, as this Sale will 
end in a few weeks. 

Suits and Skirts made 
to order of the newest 
fabrics at one-third less 
than former prices. 

he materials are suita- 
ble for late Summer or 
Fall wear. These offerings 
and others: 


Jaunty Cloth Comtumnen, 
former price $10, 
duced to $6.67. $12 

Suits ——- 
$13 Se 
$10. 


Stylish Cloth Skirts, 




















Rainy-day 
Skirts, for- 
mer price $6, 
reduced to $4. 


$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 

$3.50 Shirt - Waist Suits reduced to $2.34. 
$3 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. 

Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List will tell you 


the rest — sent_/ree by return mail. If the garment 
you order does not give satisfaction, send it back 
and we will refund your money. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK co., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 














OUTINGS. 
AN INEXPENSIVE AND READY PREPARED 
LUNCHEON. 

During the vacation, suppose you cook less and 
play more. 

Grape-Nuts, the food that makes breakfast so 
easy to get all the year round, is the ideal food for 
that purpose. 

Grape-Nuts is thoroughly cooked at the factory 
by food experts, and is always ready to serve with 
the addition of cream. You can save yourself the 
heat from cooking and the time and exertion 
necessary to prepare other food by its use. 

Its high nutrition gives strength and nourishment 
without the internal heat of meat and other heavy 
food, keeping the temperature of the body cool 
and comfortable ; its delicious flavor pleases every 
palate. 

Picnicker and camper, as well as the housewife 
preparing the regular meals at home, can pass a 
pleasant and enjoyable summer by the use of this 
ready prepared and easily digested food, and will 
miss the usual heavy and sluggish feeling generally 
felt in hot weather. 

Many pleasant ways of changing the form of use 
found in recipe book in each package. 


1877. FOR 25 YEARS 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


has no rivals. Describe vour case, and we will send 
prepsid the most complete treatise on the subject of 
Cancer and Tumors ever published, and will refer you 
to persons whom we have successfully treated that 
were similarly afflicted. 


DRS. W.E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 





1902. 











““The daintiest 
last, to make the 
end most sweet.’’ 

— Shakespeare. 





memories 
serve 


NABISCO 
Sugar 
Wafers 

for 
dessert 


Made in many flavors. 
Sold only in sealed tins, 


NaTIONAL Biscuit 
MPANY. 
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Modern 
Soap 
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First and best 
aid to cleanliness 
No other aid needed 
|Physicians 
| and Chemists 
commend it 


abric color 


It se without bar Soap 
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N\ 1902 Models, $3 te $15 
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PROTECTION 


The Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases 
are an improvement on solid gold cases. 
| are stronger and won’t bend or dent. 


e of two layers of gold, with a layer of 
siielan metal 


between, welded together 


into one solid sheet. The outside layer 
contains more gold than can be worn off 


Jas. 
Watch Cases 


are recognized as the standard all 
They are identical with solid yA _—s 
@ppearance and size, but much lower in — 


Don’t {accept any case said to be ‘just 
asthe Boss. Loo 


good” 





25 years, the time for which a 
is guaranteed. 


ik A the Keymene 
booklet. 









































Father Gand, the 
prior, writes thus con- 
cerning Barry’s even- 
tual fate : 

“After ten years of 
usefulness, our no- 
blest dog perished, 
victim to his devotion 
to duty. One evening 
during a violent snow- 
storm he rushed forth, 
as usual, to seek for 
lu@kless travellers, A 
stranger, seeing the 








“SUCH WAS OUR BARRY.” 


monument in the Dogs’ Cemetery in Paris 
bears this inscription : 

“Barry of the Great Saint Bernard. He saved 
the lives of forty persons, and was killed by the 
forty-first.”’ 

Carved on the top of the stone are the buildings 
of the hospice, or monastery as it is usually 
called, and below is the life-size figure of its most 
famous dog, carrying a little girl on his back. 

The rescue of this child is recorded as Barry’s 
most remarkable exploit. One stormy day on 
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THE MONUMENT IN PARIS. 


the bleak mountain top, the four-footed hero 
found, lying under a ledge of ice, a girl about 
seven years old, in the frosty sleep that precedes 
death. Barry laid his warm body close to hers, 
and patiently licked her face and hands till she 
opened her eyes. Then the faithful fellow made 
her understand that she was to climb upon his 
back and clasp her arms round his shaggy, warm 
neck. This accomplished, Barry trotted back in 
triumph to the hospice. No one was on guard 
to open the gate, so the dog seized the rope of 
the alarm-bell with his teeth, rang a peal, and 
delivered up his precious burden to the shelter of 
the kindly brotherhood. 

This happened ninety years ago, but the story 





gathered from the lips of the rescued child has 
been preserved, and 
Father Pierre Gand, 
the present prior, 
tells it with as much 
pride and zest as if 
it were an occurrence 
of yesterday. “Barry 
never needed to be 
told of his duty,” 
said Professor Meiss- 
ner as long ago as 
1816. 

“With thickening 
fog or drifting snow 
—well-known danger -signals on the pass — he 
dashed forth to search for stray travellers, and 
no hand could hold him back. If to his deep 
baying came an answering human cry, or if by 
digging in the drifts he came upon some uncon- 
scious wayfarer, he plunged back to the monas- 
tery for the help which without his fine, keen 
instinct could not be rendered. 

“Such was our Barry.” 

Life was dull, even for a dog, on the grim 
mountain top, eight thousand feet above the sea- 
level. Rocks, snow and ice everywhere the year 
round ; ona warm summer day the lake near the 
hospice sometimes showed a thin coating of ice 
in the early morning. The scantest vegetation 
only could withstand the rigor of the climate. 
No bird’s song—a great silence, except the occa- 
sional crash of dislodged rocks, or the dull, slow 
rumble of an avalanche. 

Barry doubtless found plenty of fun in the 
pursuit of his duty; there were no cats nor rab- 
bits to chase, only this bloodless quest of human 
quarry, but a duty cheerfully performed is all the 
more a virtue. 

Instead of lying under his monument in Paris, 
Barry, stuffed, stands in a glass case in the 
Museum of Natural History in Berne, true to 
Switzerland, his native soil. In appearance he 
was not at all the magnificent, large, lion-coated 
creature one would like to imagine, only a 
medium-sized, coarse-haired drab-and-white dog 
—the hero of his kind through all history. 





BARRY. 





- In a private letter dated Christmas day, 1900, 


dog plunging toward 
him with open jaws, took fright, and dealt the 
faithful beast a crushing blow on the head with 
his iron-bound stick. The lamentable mistake 
discovered, all possible effort was made to recall 
to life this most estimable friend of man—but in 
vain. In our pack in the monastery at present 
we have nine animals—Barry, Ture, Jupiter, 
Pallas, Juno, Bellona, Diana, Lioness and Flora. 
Of these Ture and Barry are the most worthy 
successors of Barry the Great.” 

Paris chose her brilliant exposition year of 
1900 to remember Barry with a monument; 
“Hotel Barry” is a favorite name in the Old 
World for the pet dog’s kennel; the hero of the 
Great Saint Bernard has justly won for himself a 
green place in the memory of all lovers of dogs. 
RACHEL CAREW. 
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A HUMBLE SPIRIT. 


ot many people in our day would be likely to 
look at a loss from the quaint point of view 
taken by a very early resident of Boston. The 
story, which comes originally from a letter 
written by Governor Winthrop of Massachusetts, 
is printed in “The Furniture of Our Forefathers.”’ 
It shows that even the severely pious women of 
the days of 1630 had a strong love for the luxuries 
of life, but at the same time knew how to bear 
losses with dignity. 

There was a good woman belonging to the 
church of Boston, who had lived for some time 
in London, and had brought back with her a 
parcel of very fine linen of great value, upon 
which her heart was much set. So highly did 
she prize this exceedingly fine linen that she 
went to the charge of having it newly washed 
and curiously folded and pressed, and then, for 
safe-keeping, left it in the press in her parlor 
overnight. 

And now happened anjaccident that would 
have tried the soul of any careful housewife. 
Into the parlor went the good woman’s negro 
maid, with a lighted candle in her hand. A 
spark from the candle was carelessly allowed to 
fall upon the carefully folded linen, but was not 
discovered. 

The fire smoldered and at length went out, but 
in the morning it was found that the precious 
linen was burned to tinder, and the boards 
underneath, together with some stools and a part 
of the wainscot, were consumed. So far that old 
story might be a story of to-day, but the sequel 
belongs exclusively to the past. 

Doubtless the good Boston housekeeper shed 
tears over that black- 
ened treasure, but 
we do not hear of 
them. Instead, the 
writer (Governor 
Winthrop) remarks 
that “it pleased God 
that the loss of the 
linen did her much 
good, both in taking 
off her heart from 
worldly comforts, 
and in preparing her 
for a far greater 
affliction in the untimely death of her husband, 
who was slain not long after at the Isle of 
Providence.” Thus in the old days did these 
men and women read good out of the troubles 
of life. 

@ © 
NOT A SIDEWALK. 


A Boston man was taking a country cousin 
through a part of the new park system. 
The visitor admired the gardens and the beautiful, 
hard roads. But the soft dirt track for horseback- 
riders puzzled him. 

“Why don’t they finish the sidewalk?” he 
asked. 

“That’s not a sidewalk, Jim. 
bridle-path.”” 

“Oh, go “long! It’s nice an’ shady, but bridal 
couples ain’t going to walk in six inches of dirt, 
even to get out of other people’s way!” 


That’s the 


poy 


HER TRIALS. 


he Washington Star gives this instance of 
the tribulations ofa bride. “Charley, dear,” 
she said, “is there anything on your mind ?” 

“Not a thing!’”? he answered, gaily. “What 
did you think was on my mind ?” 

“Nothing! I knew it would be that way. 
Only fifteen minutes ago, when I asked you to 
do all those errands down-town, you said you 
wouldn’t let them get off your mind for a minute, 
and now you’ve broken your word so quick !” 
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THE “TEASER” KEY AND RING PUZZLE 
wil poop zee out of mischief. Six two-cent stam 
F. G. INT, 272 Leroy Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. CORNS We i —¥ one 
painless removal wit 
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Historic Boston. 


The best book about the city and 
suburbs. Maps and pictures. 
Every visitor needs it. 
st-paid, in paper. 
25 cts. P50 ots. in cloth. 


THE PILGRIM PREsSs, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


IEL SOAP 


is ABSOLUTELY PURE. It 
is made in Palestine, Syr- 
ia, 
and contains all the emol- 
lient properties of the oil. 
" Delightful to use and keeps 

the skin soft and smooth. 
Sold by all druggists and grocers, 1oc. Imported by 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pear! Street, N.Y. 














California-Oregon Excursions 
Every day in the year. The Chicago, Union 
Pacific and North-Western Line runs through 
first-class Pullman and Tourist Sleeping-Cars to 
| points in California and Oregon daily. Person- 
ally conducted excursions from Chicago to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland on Tues- 
days and Thursdays, and every Wednesday from 
New England. Lowest rates. Shortest time on 
the road. Finest scenery. Inquire of your 
nearest ticket agent, or write J. E. Brittain, 
368 Washington St., Boston, Mass. H. A. Gross, 
461 Broadway, New York City. 


NO POISON 
Has Ever Been Found in the 
Enamel of 

Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 
The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
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ON’T wait till your baby gets 

all out of order trying to live 
on things that don’t agree with it 
and then try 


RIDGE’S FOOD, 


but begin with it and have a well 
baby from the start. Thousands 
of feeble, unpromising babies that 
could take no other nourishment 
have been saved by Ridge’s Food. 
Sold everywhere. Send for booklet and 


FREE SAMPLE. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 








United States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 
If substitutes are offered, 
write ua. 
New Booklet Free. 
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and a ¥- Stores. 


Lalance & Mf. Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago 
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that constitutes so much of its charm cannot be 
preserved indefinitely by the mere use of soap 
and water. The beautiful facets and prisms take 
on after a time a dull and lifeless look beyond 
the reach of ordinary cleansing and polishing 


restore the original fire and brilliancy to cut 
glass quickly and easily, and that is an appli- 
cation of COLO 

COLONIAL SPIRITS is put up in sealed 
packages only, and if your dealer should not 
happen to keep it in stock, send us 20 cents 
and we will send you a sample bottle by ex- 
press, carriage paid. 
of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us the 
name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 


sparkle of cut glass 


There is one thing, however, that will 


NIAL SPIRITS. 


We will also include one 
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Indian Moccasins 


For Men 
and Boys. 





M2 from leather 
tanned by the 
Indian process, and 
in shape, construc- 
tion and lacing are 
a copy of the Indian 


article. Suitable for 
hunting, fishing or 
canoeing. 

























Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 


AAA, 





BOYS’ SIZES, 2 to 6 only, given for one new subscription to The Companion 
and 20 cents extra, postage and packing included. Price 90 cents, post-paid. 

MEN’S SIZES, 7 to 10, given for one new subscription to The Companion and 
35 cents extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


The “Penobscot” Moccasin. 


hese Moccasins are made in 
a territory adjoining one of 
the oldest tribes of Indians 
in the country. Tanned by 
an Indian process, 
double sewed, bel- 
lows tongue, metal 
eyelets and flexible 
oil finish. Suitable 
for hunting, snow- 
shoeing, etc. 


and 45 cents extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.50 post-paid. 
MEN’S SIZES, 7 to 10, given for one new subscription to The Companion and 
70 cents extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.75, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


BOYS’ SIZES, 2 to 6 only, given for one new subscription to The Companion 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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750 South Clinton Ave., perspiration. 
Rochester, N. Y Because —being parched by direct heat, it has that rich, nutlike flavor impossible to 
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smoothly,easily. ‘AS <a 3) \ packages and four cents in stamps, sent to 


° , - BS . Sample and Book sent Free. 
Moseley’s Pneumatic Mother’s Oats, Dept. F, AKron, Ohio 









aA - \ | ° 
Invalid Chair. r , Mother’s Cook Book. 
‘ ; ‘aah Just issued ; 400 pages ; 1500 recipes ; with series of Special Cereal Rec- ’ For end 
eR KB og SR yy By ipes edited by Mrs. Rorer, will be sent post-paid for 12 2-ct. stamps oO e 


prominent physicians. Send to maker for photos ) 4 and one picture of the Mill cut from Mother’s Oats package, sent to 
and prices. Special chairs built to order. Mother’s Cook Book, Dept. F, Akron, Ohio. Nu rs e ®. 
JOHN L. MOSELEY, Cambridge, Maas. 
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A HOME FURNISHED. §& 


RITH a New Companion Sewing Machine a home is well a 
fitted for securing many of the essential comforts of life. Perhaps 
your home may be in need of one of these modern necessities ? ©) 
If so, a Booklet of the New Companion may interest you. It j 

gives a full description of the three styles offered by us, and it also &) 

shows why we can sell a Modern, High-Grade and Warranted 

Sewing Machine at about one-half the price of other standard makes. (Ss) 

If this announcement interests you may we not send you a Descriptive =< 

Booklet, also samples of work made on the Machine and testimonials ®) 

from many who have the Machine in use ? ©) 


We Pay the Freight. S) 


Each style is fitted with latest Set of Attachments, Ball Bear- 6) 
ings, Handsome Quartered Oak Tables, Twin Spool Holder, &) 
Double Feed, Self-Setting Needle, Self-Threading Shuttle, : 
Improved Bobbin Winder, Thread Cutter, Double Lift and @) 
many other desirable features. S) 


Style 1. © 
STYLE 1. Five Drawers. . . i> 2 Ges a (S) 


STYLE 2. With Drop Head, Seven Drawers. . . $21.75. , S 
STYLE 3. Full Desk Cabinet, with Drop Head . - $24.75. 4 


At the above prices we deliver the Machines freight paid to any railroad | 44 S) 
freight office in New England, and also guarantee safe delivery. Remember, we ©) 
allow a purchaser thirty days in which to test the Sewing Machine. If at the end 4" : 
of that time the Machine is not satisfactory it may be returned to us at our expense, ; q) 
and the full amount paid for same will be immediately refunded. \ te * © 
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Do you want a New Companion upon these conditions? If so, enttts i © 
send for a Descriptive Booklet. It is Free for the asking. : 


7) 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. SS 


Style 2. 
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